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TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS 


SOUND EQUIPMENT AND ELECTRONIC CARIl 














Idephone Needs to a “T.” Ray-O-Vac Telephone Dry 
vies are built to resist deterioration when not in use. 
; internal protective coating, developed by RAY-O- 
‘COMPANY, extends their life, whether used or not. 
result: Fewer battery replacements, and thus lower cost. 


Wire Lasts 30% Longer!’ GENERAL INSULATED 
hE WORKS Bronze Drop Wire lasts longer because it’s 
of solid, non-corrosive, high-conductivity bronze and 
red with hard-wearing Neoprene insulation. You'll find 
trong drop wire is flexible and easy to handle. 


mite Proiection with the Cook Type 1 
Potenti: Lightning Arrester is insured 
‘Mt-ground:d Tru Gap dischargers. This 
~tismad by COOK ELECTRIC CO., for 
m® protect'on or static drain. It has a non- 
N€ cover and a heavy mounting bracket. 
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Cut Battery Power Costs! Gould Planté station- 
ary batteries cut maintenance and replacement 
costs for the telephone man. Thick, grooved, of bronze by RELIABLE ELECTRIC CO., 
pure lead positive plates make possible an 
amazing number of years of trouble-free service. 


Made by GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORP. 


‘ELA OGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 





Simple, Quick and Sure! For splicing two wires of different size, there's 
nothing simpler than using Nicopress Reducing Sleeves and the Nicopress 
Tool. Splices made this way are always tight and strong. Both tool and 
sleeves are made by the NATION TELEPHONE SUPPLY COM. 


PANY, and the handy sleeves come in various sizes, 








You Can Rely on Reliable Test Clips, because 


they're designed for long, hard service. Made 


they have sharp, insulation-piercing points and 
perfectly-registering teeth. Smaller size also 
available, in flat-nosed design, without point. 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES GONE WRONG. An alert Mount 


Vernon, Ohio, resident provided a tip recently that resulted in the 





“capture” of four armed men. 

It happened because of the heat. The resident saw the men, 
who had stopped to remove their coats. One look at their revolvers 
made him telephone police. 

The state highway patrol, the sheriff’s office and city police set 
up a roadblock. 

It worked, but it ended in a meeting of a group of law enforce 
ment officers when the four suspicious characters established their 
identities as Cleveland detectives. 


ALL FOR ONE DAY. When Bill Holland roared around the 
Indianapolis motor speedway to victory in the 1949 Memorial Day 
500-mile auto race, few of the 15,000 spectators realized the im- 
portant part played by telephones in the holiday classic. 

Each year, the telephones go to the races for one day to provide 
widespread service from an 80 line switchboard to strategic points 
throughout the 433-acre track. 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co. puts out a special directory for this 
largest one-day telephone system in the world. Besides press and 
radio facilities, the company provides communications to service 
pits, garages, scoreboard, gates, timers, police, firemen and am- 
bulances. 
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EVERYTHING IS RELATIVE. To most of us, diamonds are 
expensive luxuries. 

But Western Electric, manufacturing subsidiary of the Bell 
system, uses them for economy! 


Diamonds, the hardest substance known, are used in dies for 
the drawing of small sizes of telephone wire. As much as 15,000 
miles of copper wire can be drawn through a diamond die at 
speeds up to 110 mph before the wear limits are exceeded. 

Even after this terrific workout the diamond die is merely re 
sized and used again. This makes it possible to draw more small 
size wire faster, and therefore more economically, than would 
otherwise be possible. 
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"DOMINION" DOESN'T GO ANYMORE. The word “domin- 
ion” doesn’t go with Canada any more. Even the switchboard oper- 
ators at the government telephone exchange, who used to answer 
“Dominion of Canada.” are saying “Government of Canada.’ No 
one seems to know or want to say who gave the final order to elimi- 
nate the word from official documents, letterheads, departmental 
memorandum sheets and government bonds. It was confirmed, 
however, that the change had been sanctioned by the federal 
cabinet recently. 
a er) 


HOT NEWS—NEW ANGLE. Two men kidnapped and robbed 
a Miami, Fla., newspaperman recently, then called his paper with 
a tip on a “good story.” 

Forrest Turnbull, 25-year-old Miami Daily News circulation rman- 
ager, was kidnapped in the shadow of the News tower, robbed of 
$300 and left bound and gagged in a wooded area. 

The nervy robbers then telephoned the paper a tip on a “good 
story” and gave them Mr. Turnbull’s location. 
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PENCER B. EDDY, deputy chair- 
the New York Public 

Service Commission, disclosed in 
in address on Aug. 9 before the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Railroad & Utility Commissioners, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, that the New York 
commission has worked out a financing 
edit plan which, it is hoped, will save 


man of 


the smaller telephone companies in 
New York State 


tinction and improve their service. 


from threatened ex- 
Commissioner Eddy made known that 
th New York the 


aid of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, has en- 


commission, with 


sted the aid of a group of local banks 


vhich will undertake to advance funds 
provide for needed construction in 
cases where the loans are _ justified, 


and are approved by the public service 
the re- 
suf- 


cases where 
bank 
ficient to service the loan, other local 


mmission. In 


sources of the local are not 


the area will be brought in 


, 
anksS 1n 


to participate in the financing. 


In New York State, there are 154 
telephone companies subject to regu- 
ation. Of these, 18 have revenues 
anging from $100,000 per annum to 


undreds of millions of dollars. At the 


ther 


extreme is a group of about 90 


telephone companies with small reve- 


nues, the 


ir plants badly worn out and 
mmediate rehabilitation. These 


needing 

















companies, however, have virtually no 
credit resources and in instances where 
some of them could obtain loans, the 
cost of the financing makes such fund- 
ng prohibitive. 

Commissioner Eddy warned that the 
situation confronting the smaller tele- 
phone panies is not peculiar to 
New York State and if something is 
hot dc to help these local utilities 
provide this -vital service, they will 
either » under, leaving the fran- 
chised reas without service, or the 
ledera] »overnment will enter the field 
with s plan similar to that of the 
Rural ctrification Administration in 
the for: ation of cooperatives for the 
éxtensi of lines in rural territory. 
This, a rding to Commissioner Eddy, 
Vould n an a further encroachment of 
federal thority in the field of purely 
‘Ocal res lation and he said: “We fear 
the Gree -s even when they bear gifts.” 
August 9, 1949 
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Har Financing Plan 


Member of New York Commission outlines small company 
assistance program at NARUC convention in Cleveland. 


The New York commissioner told the 
delegates that in 
small companies are on the verge of 
financial collapse, their plants are in 


certain instances 


deplorable condition and that there is 


no possibility of rehabilitating them 


under any circumstances. In such in- 


conferences, he 
of the 
companies 


informal 
the 
large, economically 
to take over the plants of the weak, 


stances, in 
persuaded managements 


strong 


small companies and serve the terri- 
tory. the larger 
pany agreed to take over as much of 


In these cases, com- 
the facilities of the existing small com- 
pany as could be put to use and then 
use its own ample resources to bring 
custom- 


a high standard of service to 


ers of the defunct company. 


Commissioner Eddy advanced the 
thought that in dealing with the small 
telephone companies or with any util- 


ity, the regulatory commission is “ , 
much more than a policeman assigned 
to detective work,” and he went on to 


say: 
“It is not sufficient that we enforce 
the law or that we act as impartial 


rates are 
to be paid by the public. We have a 


judges in determining what 


positive and constructive duty to see 
to it that the people of this country 
the the utilities 
permits them to live according 
to their desired standard of living.” 


receive service from 


which 


Small industry, Commissioner Eddy 
declared, has great problems 
where—problems which often threaten 


its existence. 


every- 


small businesses 


cannot survive and others will survive 


Some 


only in the hands of extremely compe- 
tent management, he said. 

If the people are served by 
small telephone companies are to ob- 
tain the telephone service to which they 
are entitled, there are three methods 
by which the situation can be met, 
Commissioner Eddy pointed out. First, 
the ownership of all telephones by one 
or a few strong companies; second, fed- 
eral subsidy in some form or other for 
the weaker company; and third, as- 


who 


sistance and guidance by state regula- 
tory bodies for those small companies 
which have sound economic prospects, 
with an that the 
stronger companies extend their lines 


coupled insistence 
into the areas where small companies 
are unable to continue. 

“IT earnestly urge upon you,” Com- 
missioner Eddy said, “that the latter 
solution is the soundest, the most prac- 
tical and the one most in keeping with 
American tradition.” 

The text of Commissioner Eddy’s ad- 
dress follows, in part: 

“The telephone industry developed in 
the centers of population with a sepa- 


rate company, sometimes more than 
one, serving each community. In the 
process of the creation of the Bell 


System many such local companies 
were absorbed, usually those in what 
then appeared to be the most profitable 
area for the industry. Much rural and 
semi-rural territory not covered 
by the Bell System and the local com- 
pany, if there was one, survived as an 
Independent unit or another Independ- 
ent company came into being later to 
supply the local need. 

“We have in the State of New York, 
including the New York Telephone Co. 
of the Bell System, 154 companies sub- 


was 


ject to regulation. Of these, three have 
an annual revenue of over $1,000,000, 
and 15 exceed $100,000. At the other 
extreme we have subject to regulation 
88 companies having annual revenues 
of less than $15,000. 

“Mutual companies or other com- 
panies not organized for profit are not 
subject to regulation. Of these there 
about 150 in the state, chiefly 
switching line associations having no 
central office equipment. While 
non-profit companies are not subject 
to regulation, their service presents 
nearly as much of a problem as if they 
were. Where their service is inade- 
quate the people in the area served by 
them constantly ask the commission to 
provide service from some other source. 


are 


these 


“The cooperative telephone company 
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was instituted because it was the only 
method at the time of obtaining service. 
Its mortality has been high; the pres- 
ent 150 corresponding with 600 in 1930. 
The standard of service in the rural 
and semi-rural areas, has, of course, 
never been as high as that in the larg- 
est centers of population. However, the 
demand for better service in the rural 
areas served by the small company has 
continually increased and the type of 


service which satisfied the customer 
some years ago is no longer satisfac- 
tory. So far as the small telephone 


company is concerned, it is faced with 
this demand for improved service at a 
time when it is extremely difficult for 
financial reasons to provide such serv- 
ice. 


“The demand for better 
the rural areas has many causes. 
Mainly it is the result of improvement 
in the standard of living. Many of us 
can remember when a telephone on a 
farm was a rarity and a luxury. Ex- 
aming at random a number of com- 
plaints to the commission about lack 
of service and the stated, I 
found these: A telephone was wanted 
to call the rural fire company if nec- 
essary; another to call the state police; 
another needed to summon an electri- 
cian because the electric milking ma- 
chine had broken down; another wished 
to call the school to give a message to 
the school bus. 


service in 


reasons 


“Forty years ago in the area where 
I was born and lived we had no tele- 
phone. If we had, there have 
been local fire company to eall. 
State police did not exist. There was 
no telephone in the school and school 
buses had not yet been heard of; nor 
was there any electricity to power a 
milking machine, had there been one. 
Yet in large measure, of the 
things I have mentioned are now taken 
almost as a matter of course. 


would 
no 


each 


“The war as much as anything in- 
creased the consciousness of the public 
to the benefits of the telephone. Many 
of us can remember the time when a 
long distance call was a sure indication 
of trouble and a bearer of bad tidings. 
Not so during the war. A long distance 
call meant a girl with the 
armed forces was calling and was well 
and it meant good news. 


of the housing shortage, 
not alone in our state but I think gen- 
erally throughout the country, changes 
in population have occurred. Prior to 
the war in parts of our state there had 
been an increase in marginal agricul- 
tural land and in marginal dwellings. 
While the land has remained marginal, 
increasingly there has been a transfer 
of population to rural houses, even 
those which were unoccupied prior to 
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boy or 


“Because 


the war. Not only have the refugees 
from the city brought with them their 
ideas of city standards of service, but 
their diversity of interests, and the ur- 
ban approach has done much to hasten 
the doom of the farm cooperative tele- 
phone, which was a cooperative enter- 
prise of long-time neighbors having a 
common interest. 

“Without further laboring the point, 
I think you will all agree that the 
standard of service desired, in fact de- 
manded, by the customers of the smal] 
telephone companies is higher than 
their same desires and requirements of 


10 or 20 years ago. 

“Not only is it a demand for better 
service but the companies are faced 
with extensions into new areas and 
with additional customers in old areas. 
Since the war there has been an in- 
crease from three and one-half to five 


million subscribers in the state of New 
York. Of these 300,000 are subscribers 
of Independent companies. 

de- 


wa". 


has 
tremendously the 
At present there are more than 210,000 
rural telephones in New York State. 
Before the war only about 40 per cent 
of the farms in the state had telephone 


tural telephone service 


veloped since 


service—now better than 70 per cent 
have service. A few years ago a more 
liberal rural extension plan was 


adopted by the larger telephone com- 
panies in New York State under which 
will 90 per 
of farm residences without a construc- 


lines be extended to cent 
tion charge. Even in the relatively few 
instances where a construction charge 
applies, payment 
five years. 


may be spread over 


“We have then the situation in which 
the small with 
mands of 


company is faced de- 
for 
This 


was 


increased service and 
additional 


comes at a 


customers. 
time 


service to 


demand when it 





TELEFUN.... by Skiles 





"Is this Information?” 


(Courtesy, Sun 


already compelled to meet the 


em 
of deferred maintenance. Supp! for 
rehabilitation were not availabl: dur- 
ing the period of the war. A] vith 
many of the small companies tl] rig- 
inal plant has reached the point ere 
it is worn out and the only sol S 
its substantial rebuilding. Most smal] 
companies came into being in o tate 


from 1897 to 1913 and the av a9 


of their plant is about 30 year 
“To take care of the new cu ) 
it is not a question of putting ney 


poles and running an extra few fee’ 
of wire. Frequently it has meant new 


central office equipment, and 
conversion of a manual 


with 


excha e 


dial resultant necessary it ve- 
ments to outside plant. To improve thé 
service and provide the plant the com- 
pany has been faced with two prob 
lems: First, how to obtain materials 
and second, how to pay for the ma- 


terial if obtained. 


“Under the conditions such have 
existed since the war, where equipment 
is at a premium and where in many in- 
stances substitutions can be made, a 
regulatory commission can be great 
assistance. It may provide informa 


tion as to possible sources of material, 
including second-hand material of th 
better companies, which has been re- 
placed in their programs of expansion 
It may 


cessful uses made of war surplus equip- 


furnish information as to 
ment and successful substitution of ma 
terials by other companies. The large 
companies do not need this help. The 
extremely small company may have ! 
other possible source of information. 


“Serious as the problem of obtaining 


material has been, an equally serious 
has been how and wher 
obtain the 


rradual growth which existed prior t 


problem 
money to pay for it Th 
the war could be financed from deprec 
from earnings. Ni 
so now. Not only is there a grea 


ation accruals 01 
pedited program of growth but 


ciation accruals as a source of fund 


for 


are of relatively less assistance than 


new construction or replace 
the past. Costs being double 1 pre 
the 
cheaper plant will not reprodu 
plant; it will only 
it and new money 
the other half. 


war price, depreciatio! 
reproduce 


must be fo f 


“The larger Independent has 
more difficulty in obtaining out 
nancing than any other utilit; 
same size. We know of no inst 
the state of New York where a 
requirements f 
$100,0 na 


pany, whose 
tional capital 
not obtained the financing wit! 
much difficulty—usually from some 
(Continued on page 31) 
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exceeded 
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ove- 
the 


rob 
sala. 
laiS, 


ma- 


BY FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 


Senate Hearings Close on Hill Bill 
COMBINATION of three 


nesses for the Bell System, Har- 


wit- 


old V. Bozell, first vice presi- 
ent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, and a_ spokes- 
man for the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America concluded the 
testimony of the opposition to the Hill 


Bill before the Senate Agriculture 


last week. The testimony of 


seven other witnesses, who appeared 
behalf of the USITA and affiliated 
ite telephone associations, was re- 
ewed TELEPHONY’S Aug. 13 issue. 


Chairman Thomas (D., Okla.) in 
sing the hearings indicated that 
\ make an early effort to get 
some |} f a report out on the House 
proved bill authorizing Rural Elec- 
trificat Administration loans fo 
ral telephone service. It was also 
ndicate that the committee would 
give ca consideration to proposals 
ly the lustry for protective amend- 
ments | re any bill is reported out 
the mmittee. All this will prob- 
ADly te about two weeks from the 
sing of the hearings (Aug. 11). 
Just it this adds up to, in terms 
char for enactment of an REA 
ral te hone bill at this session of 
Vongres s very doubtful because of 
si ed situation prevailing in 
Washi This writer is inclined 
sta 'v his comment, previously 
ade, t there is about a 50-50 
anes final action. 
It is arent that a majority of 
eS committee is in favor of 
op: f bill. Furthermore, un- 
Meial aisal of sentiment in the 
Senate, whole, shows a favorable 
'spositi f such a bill should come 
‘P Tor a te. But the heavy backlog of 
Infinishs business, and the knifing 
and ser ng going on between the 
August 2), 1949 





Senate committee hoars testimony on Hill Bill by three Bell 

company presidents, USITA vice-president, and investment 

banker. . . . Latter estimates cost of financing rural telephone 

service at more than $1,200,000,000. . . . Maintains that ample 

funds exist for private financing of “sound telephone com- 
panies." 


various party leaders over whether to 
adjourn by Labor Day or not, makes 
it very doubtful that the telephone bill 
can be considered even after the Senate 
committee reports it for floor action. 
One very well informed senator, who 
incidentally is in favor of the bill, told 
your correspondent that he 
did not see how the bill could possibly 


personally 


be reached in view of appropriation 
bills and other major controversial leg- 
islation now jamming the Senate calen 
dar. 


Another 


impressed the 


argument which may have 


Senate committee mem- 


bers and which may afford a conven- 


ient, face-saving way for that chambe1 
to avoid taking any decisive action on 
the bill at this session, was featured in 


testimony of the telephone industry and 


investment banking witnesses at the 
closing day of the hearings. 
This was the suggestion that Con- 


gress defer the whole matter until next 


year, pending a “comprehensive” sur- 


vey of the farm telephone situation—a 


survey in which the REA and the in- 
dustry might well cooperate. Several 
witnesses pointed out that the U. S. 
Census Bureau is now preparing for 


its 1950 farm census, which should pro- 
duce more up-to-date than 
some of the debatable figures (1940- 
1945) which have caused dispute and 
criticism on the grounds of being stale 
or misleading. 


statistics 


The Bozell Testimony 
Harold V. 


General 


The testimony by 30zell, 
the 
Corp., rounded out and summarized the 
position of the Independent telephone 


industry very 


president of Telephone 


succinctly. The witness 
was permitted to testify for over an 
hour, and the senators were not only 
a receptive audience but obviously 
were impressed by what they heard. 





3o0zell effectively cleared up the rec- 
ord on a number of erroneous and mis- 


resulted 
by the bill’s 
supporters. He completely exploded, for 
example, the notion that the Independ- 
ent telephone companies are under any 


leading which 


from 


implications 


earlier testimony 


degree of influence or 
the Bell 


monopolistically 


domination by 
System or dependent upon a 
controlled manufac- 
tured supply of Western Electric prod- 
ucts. 

He stressed the independent charac- 


ter of the member companies of the 


USITA and their national association. 
He pointed out that the Independent 
operating companies have their own 
responsible, efficient, and truly com- 


petitive independent manufacturers to 


supply their needs. 


earlier charges 
from REA 
that the telephone industry 


erately 


Bozell scotched 


aisSo 


and implications sources 


delib- 
the develop- 


has 


lagged behind in 


ment of rural line expansion throug! 
such devices as the joint use of pole 
lines and the carrier telephone. The 
idea that the carrier telephone is too 


Western 
pointed out, was ab- 


the fact 


expensive because of Electric 


monopoly, Bozell 
view of 


surd on its face in 


that the Bell System had made avail- 
able its patent rights on carrier tele- 
phone equipment to independent man- 


ufacturers, 
The 


served, 


“royalty free.” 
the 
equipment is 


fact is, as witness ob 


such just plain 
expensive because of the materials and 
production problems involved. And its 
application is not always practical to 
rural telephone situations in view of 
the cost factors. 

After reviewing the substantial prog- 
ress made on joint use of pole line con- 
tracts, Bozell pointed out that much of 
the standard REA co-op pole line con- 
struction just isn’t suitable for carry- 
ing additional telephone circuits, in 
view of the length of spans and othe: 
technical 
the 
could be 


complications. 
that 
used by 


Incidentally, 


idea such telephone service 


farmers to report 
failures of their electric power supply 
during storms and so forth was politely 
dismissed by Mr. Bozell with the simple 
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observation that failure of a _ pole 
line or carrier service which combines 
both telephone and power equipment 
would in most cases knock both utility 
services out together. 

He was 
appealed 
temporary 


one of the witnesses who 
to the senators for ‘“‘some 
examining committee con- 
sisting of representatives from your 
committee, from the REA, from the 
Bell System, and from the Independent 
segment of the telephone industry to 
report back to you as soon as the 1950 
census is taken, with a recommendation 
based upon what the may 


”? 


census 
show... 


The witness, in addition to request- 
ing the prohibiting of REA loans to 
government borrowers, such as cities, 
counties or utility districts, also asked 
the Senate group to consider eliminat- 
ing from the bill the provision which 
would permit the granting of federal 
loans to duplicate service in the same 
area unless the existing company is 
unwilling or unable to extend it. Bozell 
stressed the importance of private com- 
pany experience dealing with the 
He stated: 


in 
farm telephone problem. 


“Loaning money at low rates to 
newly formed cooperatives without ex- 
perience in the telephone business will 
not produce as good or economical tele- 
phone service as it would to encourage 
experienced telephone management to 
continue the efforts which they have 
so energetically extended themselves to 
do since materials and manpower be- 
same available after the war. It is im- 
possible to overemphasize this point. 
And whatever slight difference there 
might be in what has to be paid for 
the money, much of that difference has 
to be made up by the rest of the tax- 
payers in the United States, since the 
difference between the real cost of 
money, plus the expense of the REA or 
any other agency in administering the 
proposed loans and in providing the 
proposed technical advisory service, has 
to be paid by somebody, and that is the 
general taxpayer.” 


Bozell pointed out that a policy of 
subsidizing government loans based on 
government taxation is making it diffi- 
cult for business generally to attract 
needed capital. He questioned whether 
the very fact that “private enterprise 
is finding it increasingly difficult to 
obtain equity capital to continue to do 
its job, which has brought this country 
to the highest level of civilization ever 
reached, both economically and socially, 
is not one reason, because we are tak- 
ing away by taxation a large part of 
the (rewards to private enterprise) 
earnings of private enterprise for do- 
ing its job, and then loaning or pro- 
viding this money on a tax-free basis 
to other agencies, many of them com- 
pletely inexperienced and unversed in 
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doing the job which needs to be done.” 


The Bell Witnesses 


V. E. Cooley, president of Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., was one of 
the witnesses for the Bell System. He 
pointed out how much of the present 
complaint about service in rural areas 
has stemmed from the deterioration 
and folding up of many of these very 
same farmer-owned mutual companies 
or cooperatives, which new REA loans 
might tend to resurrect without bene- 
fiting rural telephone service at all. 

He recalled that the Bell 
companies, and the telephone industry 
generally, have always cooperated with 
these cooperatives in the past and have 
rendering and 


System 


in 
maintaining a grade of 
They still do. But in many instances, 
the original equipment was inadequate 
and tended to deteriorate through lack 
of maintenance to the point where the 
farmer-owners often asked the 
telephone companies to take over the 


tried to assist them 


good service. 


very 


service. Frequently, even this was not 


practical. Consequently, service just 


disappeared in some areas. 


Mr. Cooley gave five specific economic 


reasons for the deterioration of rural 
telephone service in some places: 
(1) The drop in prices for farm 


products following World War I. 
(2) The economic depression of the 


thirties. 

(3) The years of drought and dust 
bowl adversities. 

(4) Road widening and_ relocation 


which often accelerated the disappear- 
ance of deteriorated farmer-serviced 





House Passes Minimum 
Wage Bill 
By a 361 35 the 


House of Representatives on Aug. 


vote of to 
11 passed a 75-cent an hour na- 
The 


exemp- 


tional minimum 


bill, 


tions which were distasteful to the 


wage rate. 


however, contained 


Truman administration leaders. 
The original Lucas Bill, which the 
lower chamber finally passed, con- 
tained an increase in the exemp- 
telephone at 


telephone 


tion of operators 


small exchanges. would have 
operators’ 
750 


amend- 


applied to 


wages at exchanges serving 


stations. However, upon 
ment by Representative Douglas 
(D., Calif.) the House voted 
the exemption tele- 
phone exchanges with fewer than 
500 
provision now contained in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The 


Senate has not yet acted on the 


to 


restrict to 


stations—the same as_ the 


legislation. 











lines which were never replace: 
(5) The spread of parallel 


lines during the rural electrif oe 
program with resulting induct in- 
terference with grounded tele hone 
circuits. 

On the brighter side, Cooley inted 
to five favorable factors in his com- 
pany’s area of operation: Fi the 
number of farm telephones has more 
than doubled in rural areas s the 
end of the war. Second, betwe« Jan. 
1, 1946, and the end of May, 1949, 
Southwestern Bell had installed 440,000 
poles and 120,000 miles of e il 
rural service—enough to go ound 
the world five times. Third, ru tele- 
phone investment by Southwest Bell 
rose from $21,000,000 to $51,000,000 
during the same period. Fourth, de- 
tailed rural service—which is the usua 
engineering preliminary in actual cor 
struction has been completed 
570 exchanges or 84 per cent. Fiftl 
major construction has been planned 
for 341 of these rural exchanges. 

Faults found with the Hill Bil! by 
Russell J. Hopley, president of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., were 
somewhat similar to those enumerated 
by Mr. Cooley. Hopley summarized his 
objections in eight points: 

The bill: 

(1) Permits and encourages compe 
tition and duplication because of th 
equal preference for proposed loans 
which is given to cooperatives and 
publie bodies. 

(2) Creates a danger of duplicatior 


for some existing telephone companies 

(3) Goes further than the ori 
Rural Electrification Act in permitting 
acquisition of telephone facilities unde 


gina 


some circumstances even in cities 
large size. 
(4) Permits and encourages publi 


agencies to apply for loans, thereby 
fostering the entrance of public 


ership into the telephone business. 


ow! 


(5) Will injure the attractiveness 0! 
securities, which must be sold by th 
telephone companies to expand ani 
maintain their public service invest 


ment, because of the uncertainties an 
threats which would be created if th 
Senate bill, as proposed, were enacted 


(6) Involves a subsidy at the ex 
pense of the taxpayer because ol 
subnormal interest rate proposed 0! 
the loans (2 per cent). 

(7) Is based upon the unsound as 
sumption that rural telephone servic 
is in the same situation as rural! elec 
tric service was in 1936 Ww onl} 
about a tenth of the nation’s farmers 
had central station power supply an 
new power lines had to be t int 
most areas. The telephone industry 0! 
the other hand got out into coun: 
try long before the power lines, ane 
its basic systems are now larg estal 
lished as they have been f man} 
years. cz 

(8) Sets up REA as the s judge 
of whether a telephone compa! shoul 
be exposed to competition from a © 


(Continued on page 3. 
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ted 
m- 
the UR program says that we are 
ore going to look at making safety 
the part of the job, but first I’d like 
an. Bip tell you about one of our men who 
49, B jidn’t. Charlie was up on a pole con- 
J00 Ef necting a service drop into a terminal. 
in f Having made the necessary connec- 
ind Ftions, he partially unfastened his 
ele- f safety belt and prepared to descend, 
Bell Bhut decided to give the job one last 
000 § visual inspection. He leaned back for a 
de- B better view, forgetting he had un- 
ual B hooked his belt. He groped wildly for 
‘ON- § something to hang onto, grabbed a pair 
i Hof open line wires to ease him gently 
fth, ft) the ground, but as he disappeared 
ned #tehind a parked car, two women who 
had seen him fall came dashing across 
by § the street to his aid screaming as they 
the fran. Rounding the truck prepared to 
vere B administer first aid or to call an am- 
ated B bulance, the women found Charlie 
| his calmly removing his spurs. Quieting 
their alarm, Charlie nonchalantly told 
thm—‘‘Aw shucks, ladies, I always 
come down that way.” 
a There is a humorous and happy end- 
oans § ing to this little incident, but how many 
and § result in disaster—in injury, suffering; 
yes, often in death? In one recent year 
ert occupational accidents alone were the 
ie cause of more than 18,000 deaths and 
tting # »/20,000 non-fatal injuries. More than 
inder§tvo billion man-hours of productive 
*S Ol fwork were lost due to industrial acci- 
dents in that year alone. Accidents of 
yublic Ball kinds cause an annual loss of four 
ereby §, 7 
own: Lillion dollars. 
wal .§ The need for ever-increasing effort to 
a prevent industrial accidents is a sub- 
" andg Jet that has been widely discussed 
nvest-Bboth verbally and in writing for more 
¢ ere than 30 years. Innumerable safety con- 
acted ences, conventions and meetings of 
eo ex-fety committees in industrial plants 
of agave been held. Countless speeches on 
ed onfisafety and aeceident prevention have 
dealt with the problem from almost 
poe “ery conceivable angle. 
oo In vie of these facts, the ques- 
Soe. Hon mig well be raised, “Is there 
y and anything ..ore to be said about safe- 
t intofi'¥?” Shouid you voice such a question, 
gee ‘feel Ica safely say the next thought 
hy ani ay ent your mind is_ probably, 
estab- ‘Yes, the ecord indicates that a great 
manyg"*l more needs to be said and still 
More nee! to be accomplished.” 
judge 
should The nee for more attention to acci- 
a cogent previ tion is made still more ap- 
harent if understand fully the effect 
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MAKE SAFETY PART OF THE JOB 


By THOMAS A. OSBORNE 


General Plant Superintendent 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


that accidents have upon efficiency of 
production. The actual cost of accidents 
both to the employe and to his organi- 
zation probably runs far beyond the 
usual conception. “Tom was hurt on 
the job today!” How often we hear 
that simple statement without realiz- 
ing its full meaning. To understand all 
the ramifications of such a statement to 
an organization, a list of results of 
such an injury can be made. The list 
does not stop at direct costs of acci- 
dents, but includes the indirect costs 
which in most cases prove to be four 
times that of direct costs. Because of 
hidden costs that are difficult to deter- 
mine, the following list may not be 
complete, but it does give real meaning 
to the statement: “Tom was hurt on 
the job today.” 

Every one of the following is a real 
cost to the organization: 


(1) Compensation costs. 

(2) Medical costs. 

3) Cost of time lost by 
ploye. 

(4) Cost of time consumed by super- 
visory force in assisting injured em- 
ploye, investigating cause and tempo- 
rary replacement. 

(5) Cost of time lost by fellow em- 
ployes through curiosity or assistance 
to injured employe. 

(6) Cost of time consumed prepar- 
ing accident reports. 

(7) Cost of time required to select 
and train new employe. 

(8) Cost of lost production due to 
diverted attention of other employes 
and lost output of injured employe. 

(9) Damage to equipment or materi- 
als. 


injured em- 


That accidents cost money as well 
as suffering and loss of skill and abili- 
ties is thus very clearly illustrated. 
Since you, as supervisors, are con- 
stantly interested in increased efficiency 
in anticipation of the competitive pe- 
riod ahead, you must realize what a 
large part of efficient operation and 
cost control is dependent upon safe op- 
eration. 

Safety is a broad field—so broad in 
fact, that many of its users are baffled 
by it. So, beyond agreeing that it is 
a desirable thing, many of us let it go 
at that and do no more about it. A 
safe organization, however, usually re- 
sults from continuing safety cam- 


paigns, the combining of basic safety 
principles with the regular application 
of those principles within the organiza- 
tion. 


The organizations that have the best 
safety records are those that make 
safety a part of the job and not a sub- 
ject to be discussed only one week of 
each year. After all, both quantity and 
quality of productive output depends 
on safety, and a slip in an organiza- 
tion’s safety means a slip in its effi- 
ciency. 


In many companies, the importance 
of safety is stressed by having a com- 
mittee assist the supervisor in making 
his area a safe place in which to work. 
It is recognized, however, that the main 
responsibility for safety rests with the 
supervisor himself. 

Books, pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles for years have emphasized that 
the foreman or supervisor is the key 
man in accident prevention. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that supervisors 
are sufficiently aware of their responsi- 
bilities in this respect. Consequently, 
the purpose of this talk is not to tell 
them once more in different language 
that they are key men—rather it is to 
offer some practical suggestions on just 
how they can proceed to reduce the 
number of accidents to their men and 
to secure the better observance of safe 
working practices. The supervisor 
should recognize that, in addition to 
improving production, there are other 
benefits from safety such as better em- 
ploye morale and better public relations 
based upon favorable reaction to safe 
and healthful conditions. 


Five sound basic principles that have 
been proved effective in creating a safe 
place in which to work are: 


(1) Management from the top to 
the first-line supervisor must have a 
sincere interest in the safety of the em- 
ployes. 

(2) Safety must be a regular part 
of every-day operation and not just a 
hit or miss sort of thing. 

(3) Employes must be encouraged to 
desire to work safely. Workers must be 
made an actual part of the safety pro- 
gram and not just a group to protect 
from hazards. 

(4) Supervisors must have some 
planned method of keeping abreast of 
safety developments. 

(5) Corrective discipline must be ap- 
plied for flagrant violations of safety 
rules as readily as for any other rule 
violation. Safety discipline is not some- 
thing to overlook just because a worker 
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did not get hurt. Discipline after injury 
is seldom effective and is often too late. 


Once these basic principles are estab- 
lished, they may be applied in many 
ways. To help the supervisor meet the 
safety of his job through the establish- 
ment and application of the five basic 
principles, I should now like to offer a 
suggested plan that may be followed: 


(1) Instruct all employes in the mat- 
ter of safety at the time they first start 
on the job—get them to recognize the 
importance of a safety program. This 
is especially important when many new 
employes are being added to the force. 

(2) Set a good example of safety in 
your own personal talks and actions. 

(3) Examine the jobs for unsafe 
practices and take steps to correct 
them. 

(4) Make employes safety conscious 
by discussing safety in your contacts 
with them. 

(5) Encourage employes to report 
unsafe conditions that come to their at- 
tention. Follow up and let them know 
the results of the investigation. 

(6) Personally investigate all acci- 
dents that happen in the area under 
your supervision. Determine the cause 
and take preventive action—‘Remem- 
ber, accidents don’t happen—they are 
caused.” 

(7) See that all injuries are reported 
at once and to the proper person. 

(8) If there are two ways of doing 
a job, the quick way and the safe way, 
choose the safe way. 

(9) To keep employes safety con- 
scious, safety mottos may be displayed 
to good effect. Two typical ones are 
the Bell System motto: “No job is so 
important and no service is so urgent 
that we cannot take time to perform 
our work safely.” 

And the safety motto of the South- 
western Associated Telephone Co.: 
“The time lost due to accidents is far 
greater than the time taken to prevent 
them.” 


By this time of the year many su- 
pervisors have had a look at their last 
year’s safety performance to find out 
how they made out. Was the depart- 
ment a safe place to work or wasn’t it? 
Were the accidents of a serious or of 
a minor ? How many 


nature? were un- 
avoidable many could 


and how have 
been avoided? What can be done in the 
remainder of 1949 to make for a bette 
safety record than 1948’s? 

Unless your record is absolutely per- 
fect, it can be improved; and one of 
the first steps to take is to examine 
the cause of accidents in order to dis- 
cover common causes which, if elimi- 
nated, would help reduce the number 
and seriousness of production-retarding 
mishaps. 

Here is where the use of records cov- 
ering accidents that occur play an im- 
portant part. While accidents may all 
seem to differ from one another, in the 
main they can be classified under gen- 
eral headings of causes and types of 
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injury. Surprisingly, the general classi- 
fications do not change materially from 
year to year. To determine in which 
job classification accident susceptibility 
is most serious, records again form 
the basis for analysis of the situation. 


Prevention of accidents has been ac- 
cepted as a sound business policy. 
When confronted with the necessity for 
action, however, difficulty is often ex- 
perienced in selecting practical proced- 
ure. An employer may well ask, “What 
shall be done first?” Shall he hold 
safety meetings, give talks, show pic- 
tures, post bulletins, conduct no-acci- 
dent contests, distribute literature, 
guard machinery or make departmental 
or job safety analyses—or shall other 
methods of procedure be selected? 

If all these things are done at once, 
is not the effort likely to be spread too 
thinly to be effective? And, on the other 
hand, if only one or a few of them are 
done, is there. not danger of missing 
that which is most in need of atten- 
tion? These are pointed questions, all 
of them! They deserve an answer 
which, fortunately, may be readily sup- 
plied. 

Success in accident prevention is 
brought about primarily by ascertain- 
ing first, the unsafe practices and con- 
ditions chiefly responsible for accident 
occurrence, and second, the causes or 
reasons for the existence of these un- 
safe practices, and then proceeding at 
once to take suitable corrective action. 
Identifying and recording unsafe prac- 
tices and conditions is necessary, and 
this can be done by analysis of past ac- 
cidents and of existing operating condi- 
tions. Predict the future from the past 
and then check the conclusions drawn 
from past experience with the condi- 
tions of the present. 

Since it is a practical impossibility 
to attain perfection, and because the 
effort to remove all hazards, however 
slight, at one time, results in spreading 
the work of prevention too thinly and 
ineffectively over a wide field, there 
must be concentration upon major is- 
sues. These issues can readily be deter- 
mined by the analytical practice of 
grouping accidents by types, depart- 
ments, and operations; time of occur- 
rence; actual jobs, and in many other 
ways. 

Statistics developed around _ the 
source of accidents will readily show 
where corrective action is needed if we 
remember the most important part of 
our analysis—to determine the kind of 
unsafe practice or condition and the 
sause or reason for the existence of 
this practice. 

In 1948 my company experienced 432 
accidents of all types. Our statistics 
showed, for instance, that of this total 


linemen suffered the greatest 1 nber, 
installers and repairmen were -econd 
in line, cable splicers and helpers third, 
operators fourth, equipment ins‘allers 
fifth, and so on. It was easy ‘0 gee 
where accident susceptibility was most 
prevalent. Types of accidents were 
classified and we found they ranked jn 
frequency of occurrence as lows: 
Strains and sprains, climbers itting 
out, cuts, bruises from striking against 
objects, foreign particles in eyes, falls, 


splinters, ladder accidents, etc. By an- 
alysing statistical data as we 


as re- 
ports of individual accidents were 
able to spot the unsafe condition or 
practice and the reason for its exis- 
tence, and were able to take action 
necessary to eliminate the hazard. 
I know the question in some of you 
minds is, “What can I do to improve 
my safety record?” If you will permit 


me, I will try to give you some addi- 
tional ideas for making safety part of 
the job. 


A successful safety program aims to 
prevent accidents by locating and cor- 
recting hazardous conditions to 
workers are subject and by instilling 
in the minds of the workers and their 
spirit of and 
awareness of the hazards to which they 
are exposed in their work. Steps taken 
after 


which 


Supervisors a caution 


an accident occurs are too late 
and have value only in preventing a re- 
currence of a similar type of accident 


It is extremely difficult to evaluate ex- 


actly the benefits of a safety progran 
because the results are intangible. Ni 
one can be certain how many accidents 
are prevented by such a program. How 


ever, comparisons of the frequency 0! 
industrial accidents in past years an 
at the 


present time indicate clear} 
that over a period of time safety wor! 
has greatly reduced the number of 
mishaps. 

Almost all accidents are avoidable 1 
sufficient caution and foresight is use 
by everyone—employer and employ 
Far too many accidents are classifie 
as being due to causes beyond contro 
To be properly classified as beyon 
control, an accident must b¢ e that 
could not be avoided by any on ¢ 
the employe, other employes, bY th 
supervisory personnel. On| in ex 
tremely small proportion of ident 
can be classified as “acts of 1 an 
truly unavoidable. This is a pint whic 
should be emphasized, sinc« merous 
persons assume that man} cident: 
are unavoidable and develop : ttitud 
that little or nothing can lone t 
prevent them. Statistics pro’ is att 
tude to be incorrect. 

Accidents are due to ma! Luses- 
errors in judgment, lack of (vaining 

(Continued on page 
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E ARE 
from C. 
neer of 
Supply 


in receipt of a report 
H. Klein, chief engi- 
The National Tele- 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
showing the result of a series of tests 
run on 


none 


wire 
These 


view to 


splices in 
rusted. 
with a 
the rusting of 
valvanized wire at compression sleeve 


vhich were 
anging 
tests 


letermining’ 


from new to 
conducted 


whether 


were 


splices Was caused by over-cleaning. 
The conclusions reached proved that 
the surface of galvanized wire is 

not 


because of 


ight, cleaning is necessary 
the danger of 
or injury to the galvanized 
Although rusty 
ire must be cleaned, this should be 
lone for only one-half the length en- 
tering the compression type sleeve. 

only one-half the length of 
re entering the 


nor 
advisable 
scratching 


ating. corroded or 


Cleaning 
sleeve produces a 
pice at least 90 per cent as good a 
the 
entering 
for 


conductor as one in which wire 
as cleaned the full length 
the sleeve. When wire is 


the ful 


cleaned 
the 
is visible on the wire outside 


ength entering sleeve, 


abrasior 
the sleeve which in most cases damages 
the galva 


ized surface, rusting within 


4 comparatively short period of time 


alter it has been exposed to the ele- 
ments, 

It is not necessary to clean wire 
which is new or which has a very dull 
slay Or gray with pin hole rust spots 


appeara since in the 


of the spliced wire is bet- 


every case 


conducti 


tr ‘thas equal length of unspliced 
wire, 

The e used in these tests was 
“eaned th 3 10 grit abrasive ere 

ee © @ 

Ther little doubt but that the 
proper of colors greatly contri- 
butes te prevention of accidents in 
a telep] exchange. 

Wher ting a new exchange build- 
os Sen we noted that all stair 
ils wer a bright red and that the 
steps. ¢ icted of light colored ter- 
mata, hac » dark stripe along the edge 
each ‘p. Stairs of this color, 
‘Toperly chted, should be practically 
accident- 
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The recently developed Panoramic 
Ultrasonic Analyzer reduces the an- 
alysis of ultrasonics to the simplest, 
fastest and most direct procedures by 
enabling observation of the frequency 
and amplitude of one or several ultra- 
sonic signals simultaneously. 

Indications are obtainable for signals 
between 2 ke and 300 ke in the form 
of vertical deflections distributed across 
a cathode-ray tube screen, calibrated 
horizontally in frequency and vertically 
in amplitude to provide direct readings 
of these values. 

Typical uses for this instrument in- 
clude analysis of ultrasonic vibrations, 
monitoring telemetering subcarriers 
and communications carrier systems, 
evaluating harmonic and intermodula- 
tion distortion, 
distribution of 
mission characteristics of 
filters, Fourier 
ultrasonic 


measuring spectrum 


noise, checking trans- 
lines and 
analysis of 


waveforms 


complex 
and for count- 
less other investigations where over-all 
observation of the ultrasonic spectrum 
is a “‘must.” 


According to the Bell 
Magazine, last year 968 installers con- 
nected a total of 310,000 new tele- 
phones in that state. But that is not 
all, for they also wrestled 2,600 tele- 
phone booths in 
1,100 PBX 


New Jersey 


place, installed over 


switchboards and strung 

















24,000,000 ft. of new drop wire. These 
installers completed a total of 677,000 
service orders in 1948. 
eee 

The photograph below was sent to 
us by Dermot K. Foley, of Inglewood, 
Calif., which indicates 
pany removes bows from 


how his com- 
aerial cable 
without resorting to the slow and ex- 
pensive of cutting out slack. 
In fact, the services of a splicer are 
not required when this method is used, 
and the slack is still there 
be required for any purpose. 

Cable from 26-pair, 26-gauge to 202- 
pair, 19-gauge is formed into loops in 
this manner to 
cables 


process 


should it 


remove slack. Larger 
dificult to form into 
However, these are seldom 


prove 
these loops. 
placed in the air anyway. 

The only precaution to be observed 
when using this method is on 
with frequent 
splices. In 


cable 
terminals and branch 
this case, probably one 
span only can be pulled at a time. A 
grade clamp should be placed about 
and a half feet from the splice 
the cable pulled in 
direction to form the 


two 
and the opposite 
slack removing 
loop. 

Mr. Foley is of the opinion that this 
idea was originated by Elmer Humble, 
now district construction superintend- 
ent of the Los Angeles area for their 


company. 








The writer was privileged recently 
to examine drawings of a 24-hour type 
magnetic voice recorder which is now 
under development. This machine re- 
cords sound on a metallicized sheet of 
paper by the use of parallel sound 
tracks. The time is also stamped at 
regular intervals along the sound 
track. 

If the machine is used in an airport 
control tower or for any type of dis- 
patching, the playback may be stopped 





Q. Will it prove practicable to seal 
the rear panels of our switchboard to 
prevent the entrance of dust? 


A. Although we would not state 
that this arrangement would not be 
possible, we seriously doubt that it 
would prove practicable. Experience has 
proved that practically all harmful 
dust enters a manual _ switchboard 
through the plug seats. At the present 
time, there is available on the market 
a dust trap arrangement that covers 
the cords with a canvas sack in such 
a manner as to keep all harmful dust 
out of the switchboard cabinet. This 
device is comparatively inexpensive 
and is used rather extensively and 
successfully in certain sections of the 
country. 


Q. What action can be taken in or- 
der to reduce the noise in a large and 
switchboard 


busy manual 


room? 


operating 


A. The use of resilient floor cover- 
ing and the installation of acoustical 
tile on the ceiling often prove of con- 
siderable benefit in this connection. 
Noisy fans should be replaced by a 
more silent type. One of the most seri- 
ous noise makers are plugs striking the 
plug seat. This situation may be cor- 
rected by placing a rubber cushion on 
the cord at the base of the plug. 

The cushion or washer may be pro- 
vided by cutting short sections from a 
rubber hose of proper size. These 
washers are installed by rolling them 
over the plug to a satisfactory position 
on the cord. 


Q. What is the meaning of the term 
“fatigue resistance” of line wire? 

A. The wire in a span is subjected 
not only to the static stress represented 
by the tension in it as a result of its 


own weight and ice loading, but also 
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at any point within the 24-hour period 
and the time that any particular part 
of the recording was made could be 
accurately determined. This is consid- 
ered an ideal feature for incorporation 
in a recorder used for any type of dis- 
patching service. In the event of an 
accident, for example, not only would 
a record be available of what was said 
by all parties concerned, but accurate 
timing would also be provided. 





to simultaneous fluctuating stresses as 
are set up in a span by vibration and 
swinging in the wind. The cumulative 
effect of these stresses is greater near 
the insulators which in time may re- 
sult in failure because of fatigue. 
The lower the tension placed on the 
wire the greater the margin of safety 
to care for these variable fluctuating 
stresses set up by wind motion. When 
small wire sags are used, cold weather 
breaks are usually common. The pres- 
ent day standard stringing sags, with 
reduced wire tension, provide a wider 
margin of safety to ¢are for the bend- 
ing stresses set up by the wire motion. 


ee @e 
Q. What method is recommended 
for preventing ring cuts on aerial cable 


We 
amount of aerial cable which indicates 
a start of 


near poles? have a considerable 


ring cuts and we plan to 


check all of it before actual trouble 
develops. 
A. Cable ring saddles, which can 


be installed in ordinary cable rings to 
prevent their cutting the lead sheath 
of cable, can be procured in aluminum, 
galvanized steel or bronze. 

Zine straps may also be used in lieu 
of rings at poles, if desired. Usually, 
two-ring saddles or strap hangers on 
each side of poles are all that are re- 
quired to prevent ring cuts. 


Q. 
between underground and subterranean 
cable? 

A. Common usage generally refers 
to lead covered cable installed in con- 
duit, as underground. Subterranean 
cable is lead covered cable with an 
outer protective covering of asphalt 
impregnated jute twine and steel tape 
armor that can be buried directly in 
the ground without conduit. 


What is the difference, if any, 


Q. We have noticed that li: itning 
damage is more severe on gr: unded 
than on metallic rural lines. Hw can 
this be accounted for, and car it be 
remedied? 

A. There should not be any differ. 
ence in the effect of lightning on metal- 


lic and grounded lines, everything else 
being equal. It may be that your 
particular case the grounded lines are 
longer or are more exposed than the 
metallic lines, which would subject 


them to greater lightning damage. 


© @ e@ 
Q. We have experienced consider. 
able difficulty in procuring three-inch 
conduit. Is the three and one-half-inch 


or four-inch type considered a suitable 
substitute? 

A. We are informed that some op- 
erating companies have standardized 
on two-inch conduit for subsidiary runs 
and the four-inch size for all main 
conduit runs. The three-inch and three 
and one-half-inch sizes cost nearly as 
much as the four-inch size and, for this 
reason, little if any advantage is to 
be gainéd by its use. 

With larger sizes of cables now com- 
ing into general use there may be a 
need in many cases for the larger size 
of conduit. 


Q. Will it be possible to utilize a 


magnetic tape sound recorder on a 
telephone line to record toll conversa- 
tions? 

A. This type of 
successfully used for this purpose if it 
is equipped with an automatic volume 


control or suppressor circuit. This de 


recorder can be 


vice is necessary to reduce the volume 
of the local voice so that the distant 
station may be amplified, with the re 
sult that both voices of the conversation 
may be nearly equal. 

The tone warning device, or “beeper,” 
must also be provided in order to com 
ply with the FCC order which author- 
ized telephone recording. 


Q. Is the of a disinfectant 4! 
regular intervals on handsets installed 


: ‘ idered 
in public telephone booths considere' 


use 


necessary ? 


A. One large operating company has 
made exhaustive tests over a riod * 
years on this subject and h decide! 
that germs do not collect 01 andees 
or cause the spread of disease or infec 
tion. 

Handsets should be clea! as re 
quired on public telephones, ; a 

e daisir 


ordinary conditions, need no 
fected. 
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Every Strowger Automatic installation 
benefits from Automatic Electric's un- 
equalled “know-how.” 
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Today's Strowger Automatic equipment 
gee has developed from 50 years of success- 
ful performance, in the field. 
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Louisiana Independent Granted 
Higher Rate Schedule 

A new rate schedule for the Plain 
Dealing Telephone Co. was recently au- 
thorized by the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission. It includes: 


Monthly 
Local Exchange Service: Rates 
Business: 
One-party line $4.50 
Party-line (Maximum 
of four) 4.25 
Party-line (over four) 3.75 
Residence: 
One-party line 3.00 
Party-line (maximum 
of four) 2.75 
Party-line (over four) 2.25 


The foregoing rates are for the so- 
called French type sets. Desk stand 
telephones are to be 25 cents less per 


month than the above rates and wall 
type models 50 cents less. 
Monthly 
Rural Line Service: Rates 
Residence $2.75 
Business 3.75 


Plus 25 cents extra month for 


French type telephones. 


per 


The commission reported that dur- 
ing the 12 months ended Mar. 31, 1949, 
the company’s verified operating reve- 
nues amounted to $8,487.60 and the 
operating expenses, including a reason- 
able provision for depreciation, were 
$10,926.85, with a deficit of $2,489.25. 


Vv 


To Hear Service Investigation, 
Open Territory Applications 

Two applications filed recently with 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
contain requests for an investigation 
of service of the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co., Poteau, and for an 
order declaring Bressie township, Noble 
County, open territory. 

A number of subscribers at Wister 
had previously filed a complaint with 
the commission alleging poor service 
by the Oklahoma-Arkansas company. 
After the regulatory body found, how- 
ever, dissatisfaction among patrons at 
Poteau and Heavener, where the com- 
pany also has exchanges, a general 
investigation was ordered. Hearing has 
been set for Oct. 12. 
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The application filed by residents of 
Bressie township requesting a declara- 
tion of open territory, alleged that no 
adequate service is being given them 
by the Southwestern Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Lubbock, Tex. 


Vv 


Denies Transfer Petitions 
The Michigan Public Service 
mission recently denied an application 
by Joseph M. Collins and other resi- 
dents of West Clark for the transfer 
of certain area of the Liberty Tele- 
phone Co. to the Jackson exchange of 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. A 
similar request by George J. Hasford, 
Jr., et al, petitioning for the transfer 
of the Locke Mutual Telephone Co.’s 
Belle Oak exchange to the Shiawassee 
Telephone Co., Perry, was also refused. 


VV 


Southern Bell T&T Says 6% 
Rate Increase Insufficient 

A spokesman for Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. said Aug. 5 the 
company was disappointed over the 6 
per cent rate increase just granted it 
by the Florida Railroad & Public Utili- 
ties Commission. Effective Sept. 1, it 
was the second increase granted the 
company since last fall, and brought 
the total raise to 12 per cent. 


Com- 


“We are keenly disappointed in the 
commission’s order, which allows earn- 
ings much lower than those necessary 
to raise the large sums of money re- 
quired to carry out a full scale pro- 
gram of service expansion and im- 
provement,” announced Florida man- 
ager A. B. Dooley. 


“Money for new facilities to improve 


and expand service does not come 
from rates paid by customers. It 
comes from those people who have 


money to invest and who can be per- 
suaded to invest it in our business. 

“Therefore, if the telephone com- 
pany is to raise the money required to 
enable it to continue to improve and 
expand its service and thereby make 
a full contribution to the growth and 
prosperity of Florida, its earnings 
must be at a satisfactory level.” 








Three Florida Independents 
Authorized to Increase Rates 
Higher rate schedules for three In- 


dependents were authorized by the 
Florida Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission on Aug. 10. 

The Jarrett Communications Co., 
Zephyrhills, has been ordered to charge 
the following temporary rates until 
May 25, 1950: 

Inside Base Rate 
One Two Four 
Party Party Party 
Business $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
tesidence 3.00 2.75 2.25 
Outside Base Rate 
One Four Eight 
arty Party Party 
(Rural) 
Business $4.00 $3.50 $3.00 
tesidence 3.00 2.25 2.00 


For the year 1947, according to the 
commission order, the company’s gross 
revenue was $2,027.05 while its gross 
expenses were $2,100.04 before taxes, 
leaving a deficit of $72.99. For 1948 its 
gross revenue was $6,584.80 while its 
gross expenses before taxes. were 
$6,315.92, leaving a net operating in- 
come of $268.88. 

New rates granted to the MacClenny 
Telephone Co. included: 


Magneto Service 


One Two Four Eight 

arty Party Party Party 

(Rural) 

Business $3.50 $3.00 ; $3.50 

tesidence 2.75 2.50 $2.00 3.00 

After the company has converted 

from magneto to common battery Op- 

erations, it will be allowed to charge 
the following: 

One Two 

Party Party 

Business $5.00 $4.00 

Residence 3.50 3.00 

Total revenue for the company in 

1947 was $5,167.59 and total enses 

$5,642.22, leaving a deficit of 74.63 

for that year, according to the commis- 

sion. In 1948 gross revenue s $8, 

159.03 while gross expenses WV $8,- 


676.29, leaving a deficit of $51) °°. 
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TWO MORE Federal step-sy-step 


INSTALLATIONS GO INTO OPERATION 


In the East—Erie, Pa....In the West— Oxnard, Calif. 
Both Cut Over to FEDERAL Step-by-Step Switching Equipment 


















Pennsylvania Telephone Corporation 
cuts over 2,400 lines of Federal Step-by- 
Step Equipment, serving 3,800 termi- 
nals, at the Erie Main Exchange. 


At the Erie Main cutover—left to right: R. M. Wopt, 
Group Piant Supervisor; F. D. Reese, Equipment Engi- 
neering Supervisor; A. W. Pyrke, Group Traffic Superin- 
tendent; H. L. Williamson, Group Plant Superintendent; 
D. L. Newberry, Traffic Engineering Supervisor; E. C. 
Roys, Chief Engineer; and C. E. Jones, Vice President, 
all of Pennsylvania Telephone Corporation; and J. B. 
Foster of Federal. 





























The Oxnard Home Telephone Company 
cuts over 1,000 lines and 2,900 termi- 
Reeee MRS | RE RsEs! psc he nals of Federal Step-by-Step Equipment 
“ah cache Raat “hal at Oxnard Exchange. 








& 


a 


A partial view of the Connector Switch Frames of the 
1,000-line Federal Step-by-Step installation at the Ox- 
nard Exchange of the Oxnard Home Telephone Com- 


pany. At lower right is a Federal Portable Step-by-Step 
Routine Test Set. 











Erie, Pennsylvania, and Oxnard, California—nearly a continent apart in distance yet close 
together in the fine quality of dial telephone service being provided by their new Federal 
Step-by-Step Dial Switching System installations. In each city Federal Step-by-Step was se- 
lected as a reliable and economical means of supplementing existing dial equipment. 


At Erie, the 2,400-line Federal System was cut over July 16, At Oxnard, the 1,000-line Federal Step-by-Step installa- 
1949, interworks with 9,000 lines of plunger-type line equip- tion was cut over on July 9, 1949. It interworks with a local 
ment, and includes terminal-per-station operation, inter-toll exchange consisting of 800-terminal Step-by-Step type 
dialing, provisions for conversation timing and an official equipment and is designed for future addition of inter-toll 


Step-by-Step PABX, arranged for restrictive service by level. dial facilities to connect the proposed Bell System network. 


These two cutovers to Federal Step-by-Step Dial Switching Equipment are representative of 
the widespread acceptance of Federal when specifying Step-by-Step type equipment. 
Whether your need is for a complete system or for equipment to interwork with existing 
exchange facilities, Federal can meet your requirements with advantageous prices and attrac- 
tive delivery schedules. Write today for details. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


MAORI, ame 100 KINGSLAND ROAD, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY —_ 














4 
engineerin; “wide scorch = In Canada: Federal Electric Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. z 3 
rah Czy 
Export Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., N. ¥. * 
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As an emergency measure and based 
upon the applicant’s operating deficits 
rather than upon a fair rate of re- 
turn, the commission found that the 
McIntosh Telephone Co. was entitled to 
increase its rates and charges for pres- 
ent magneto type service to the fol- 
lowing: 


One Two Four 
Party Party Party Rural 


Business $4.00 $3.50 .- 6400 
Residence 2.75 2.25 2.00 2.75 


After the company has _ instituted 
common battery service the following 
rates for such service are authorized: 


One Two Four 

Party Party Party Rural 
Business $5.00 $4.00 : $4.75 
Residence 3.50 3.00 2.50 3.75 


The company’s gross revenue in 1947 
was $6,832.76, expenses $6,750.26, and 
taxes $242.10, leaving a deficit for the 
year of $159.60. In 1948, its gross reve- 
nue was $7,980.19, expenses $7,999.06, 
taxes $239.60, leaving a deficit for the 
year of $258.47. 


Vv 


Appoints First Woman to Board 
Of New Jersey Commissioners 

Mrs. Hortense Fuld Kessler, Newark 
lawyer, has been appointed by Gov. Al- 
fred E. Driscoll to be a member of the 
New Jersey Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners. She is the first woman 
ever named to the three-member board. 

Mrs. Kessler, a Democrat, was 
named to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Commissioner Joseph A. Bro- 
phy of Elizabeth, last February. She 
will serve on a temporary basis until 
the state senate can act on his nomina- 
tion, the governor said. 


Vv 


Company Petitions To Sell; 
Cites Financial Difficulty 

Claiming inability to finance repairs 
for severe damage to plant in an ice 
storm last year, the Mariaville & South 
Schenectady Telephone Co., Mariaville, 
has requested permission from the New 
York Public Service Commission to 
sell its entire property to the New 
York Telephone Co. 

* The Mariaville company serves about 
190 subscribers in Florida, Duanes- 
burg, Princeton and Rotterdam. 

An operating loss of $857.28 was 
shown by the company in a financial 
statement dated Dec. 31, 1948, which 
was submitted with the petition. 


It lists original cost of all equip- 
ment at $21,792.91, but counts an ac- 
crued depreciation of $16,492.91. 
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Freezes Indiana Company's 
Surplus to Guarantee Bonds 

In a decision which may have far- 
reaching effect, the Indiana Public 
Service Commission on Aug. 3 froze the 
surplus of the Richmond Home Tele- 
phone Co. at its present figure and lim- 
ited the payment of dividends. 

This step was taken in granting the 
company authority to issue $600,000 
in bonds to finance its expansion pro- 
gram. 

According to the commission order, 
the surplus of the company cannot fall 
below $253,698 and only 60 per cent 
of its earnings can be used to pay divi- 
dends, the remaining 40 per cent being 
set aside until a fund of $500,000 is 
accumulated to guarantee the bonds. 


Vv 


Seeks Additional $3,000,000 
Annual Raise in Washington 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on July 29 requested another an- 
nual rate increase of $3,000,000 from 
the Washington Public Service Com- 
mission (TELEPHONY, June 18, p. 36). 
This is in addition to the $4,000,000 
asked last fall. The $3,000,000 raise is 
being sought to bolster ‘steadily fall- 
ing earnings” and to provide for ex- 
tensive telephone installations at in- 
creased costs, a company spokesman 
said. 

The request for the $4,000,000 still 
is pending. Several hearings have been 
held. 

Altogether, the two increases would 
be about a 14 per cent raise in rates if 
the company’s request is approved by 
the commission. However, costs for 
individual telephones would vary ac- 
cording to the type of service. 

George M. Dean, assistant vice pres- 
ident, testified that a $7,000,000 hike 
would give the company a net rate of 
return of 7 per cent which witnesses in 
previous hearings have contended is 
necessary for successful operations. 


Vv 


Approves Purchase of Seven 
Ohio Telephone Companies 

The Northwestern Telephone Service 
Co., Wauseon, Ohio, on Aug. 5 received 
approval of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission for the purchase of seven 
companies in the state. 

The purchases are: Oil Belt Tele- 
phone Co., Cygnet; Deshler-Crescent 
Telephone Co., Deshler; Liberty Center 
Telephone Co., Liberty Center; Citizens 
Exchange Telephone Co., Hamler; Ris- 
ing Bell Telephone Co., Risingsun; 
Stryker Telephone Co., Stryker, and 
Green Springs Telephone & Electric 
Co., Green Springs. 
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central office protedl 


line, 
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Combines cable termination with pra 


of central office personnel and eq 
against high potentials and sneak c 
In operation, it opens the switchboard 
grounds the outside line, and oper 
alarm circuit. Note these construction 
erating features: 


1. Provides for temporary disconne? 


2. Self-soldering, low-resistance hea! 
easily reset after operation wi 
changing, reversing or re-sold 
coils. 


. Line and switchboard connectio 
opposite sides of protectors. 

. Steel mounting plate for maz 
strength. 


. Unit dischargers, consisting © 
carbons, separated by acetate @ 


tric cemented together, permalg. 


grounds the outside line under 
tinuous discharge. 





. Easily tested without removin¢ 
coil; withdrawal of test plug I 
protector in operating condition 
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@ raytheon recticharger ! | 


A small storage battery floated across the 
feminals of a Raytheon Recticharger pro- 
vides closely stabilized DC voltage... longer 
battery life . . . and improved operation of 
manual or automatic telephone systems. 


These are proven advantages that stem from 
exclusive design and long service to the 


telephone industry. 


When replacing, expanding, or modernizing 
switchboard equipment, utilize Raytheon’s 
extensive field experience and complete 
line, Available from 1.0 to 24.0 amperes 
with either 24 or 48 volt output. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


licopress reducing sleeves 
jor pull-proog reducing splices! 


‘A plicing two wires of different sizes can be 
ig 42 uncertain job. But with Nicopress Re- 
ducing Sleeves you can be sure that the 


splice is made to stay—every time. 


§ Making a splice with Nicopress is a sim- 
ple matter. Just clean the conductors, slip 
if tem in the reducing sleeve, compress the 


sleeve with the Nicopress Tool, and the 
F job is done. 


dition. 


for splices of all kinds, easy to make— 


Pad to break—specify Nicopress. 


= 


everstick anchors 


. . . are designed to meet the most rigid 
anchoring and guying specifications. 


The patented EVER- 
STICK Nut Housing locks 
anchor firmly on rod, 
making installation 
simple under all condi- 
tions and permitting easy 
recovery of the rod. Note 
well-designed, heavily 
constructed sections of 
metal in base plate. 


EVERSTICK Expanding 
Plates are ribbed to 
double their original 
strength; their cutting 
edge and wedge shape 
arm socket reduces earth 
resistance to a minimum 
and assures easy expan- 
sion. 


Three-Way EVERSTICK 
with expanding plates— 
contacts solid earth at 
every point around base 
plate, giving full benefit 
of earth’s holding power. 


Spreader Arms extra 
heavy ribbed with ball 
and socket joint at top 
and clinched socket on 
expanding plates allow 
heavy bearings to move 
freely with minimum fric- 
tion, insuring easy ex- 
pansion which eliminates 
buckling or breaking of 
arms. 


EVERSTICK Anchor 


... the anchor of merit 























Case History” 
of 


Untreated versus Treated 
Poles 








1925 1946 


51 Untreated Poles Placed . . . 19 Poles Still Serviceable 
(Northern White Cedar) 


607 Treated Poles Placed . . . 600 Poles Still Serviceable 


(Southern Pine) 





In 1946, after 21 years in line—600 out of 607 Pressure-Creosoted 
Poles were still serviceable. And of the 7 poles no longer in serv- 
ice, 5 had been removed because of a grade crossing clearance— 
2 because of an accident. Not a single one of the 607 poles had 
been removed because of deterioration due to treatment or pre- 
servative failure—a 100% record for creosote. 

And when it comes to creosote, you get the best possible de- 
livery service from Koppers. With 14 creosote-producing plants 
—with 4 large storage plants—Koppers can supply you with creo- 
sote where you need it—when you need it. 

Koppers is the nation’s largest distributor of creosote. So re- 
member—you can always count on Koppers to help you maintain 
your production schedules. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. - Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Proceedings of the American Wood Preservers’ Association—1947, 


All Standard Specifications 





“CREOSOTE. 0 be sure | 






















New England Company Grented 
Emergency Rate Raise in R. |. 


A temporary rate increase of 390,000 
a month was granted to the New Eng. 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 


Aug. 9 by Thomas A. Kennelly. Rhode 
Island Public Utility Administrator 
(TELEPHONY, July 23, p. 36). The 
raise will remain in effect until the 


state public utility hearing board acts 
upon the company’s petition for perma- 
nent advances totaling about $3,700,000 
annually. 

The emergency increase take 
effect as soon as the administrator is 
satisfied that the new schedule will not 
produce over $90,000 in added revenue. 
Mr. Kennelly also ordered the company 
to post a satisfactory $500,000 bond, 
so that the company could reimburse 
subscribers in case the final rate in- 
crease granted by the appeal board 
runs under the $90,000 he authorized. 

The company had asked for emer- 
gency relief aggregating about $150, 
000 a month to overcome operating 
losses on Rhode Island intrastate busi- 
ness. 


will 


Vv 


Fiorida Company Asks 15% Rate 
Raise to Meet Service Demands 

An application for increased revenue 
recently filed by the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., Tampa, with the Florida 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commission 
would, if granted, amount to a 15 per 
cent increase over present rates, accord- 
ing to Carl D. Brorein, company presi- 
dent. 

“The application has been made nec- 
essary,” Mr. Brorein said, “by the ex- 
traordinary demands made upon the 
company for its service. 

“Most of our exchange rates were 
fixed in the 1920s and took into con- 
sideration our investment and the cost 
of rendering service at that time,” he 
pointed out. “Since then, our invest- 
ment has more than doubled and ou! 


cost of operation has more thal 
trebled,” he added. 
VV 


Signs 10-Party Limit Bill . 
A bill to prohibit more than 10 tele: 
phone subscribers on a party line was 


signed by Gov. Frank J. Lausche offs 


Ohio recently. The law becomes effec: 
tive Jan. 1, 1950. 


VV 
Sale of Stock Authorized 


The Nebraska Railway Commissio! 
recently granted authority 0 the 
Hooper Telephone Co. to sell 6()3 shares 
of common stock in the aggregate pry 
cipal sum of $15,075. 
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Allowed to Issue Stock 

The Cregon-Washington Telephone 
(o., Hood River, has been authorized by 
the Oregon Public Utilities Commis- 
sioner to sell 1,500 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock at not less than $98 a 
share (par value $100) and 5,000 
shares of common stock, no par value, 
at not less than $21.50, the proceeds 
» be used for the retirement of out- 
tanding short-term bank loans and 
for the construction, extension and im- 
rovement of the plant. 


VV 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


florida Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission 

Aug. 17: Hearing on application of 
Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, for 
yithority to change rates and to estab- 
sh a rate schedule at its Ruskin ex- 
ange. 


ldaho Public Utilities Commission 

Aug. 29: Hearing on application of 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
gaph Co. for authority to increase 


ates. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

Sept. 19: Hearing on application of 
Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc., 
kansas City, Kan., for authority to 
ange rates. 

Sept. 23: Hearing on application of 
Qisburg (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
rity to change rates. 

Sept. 25: Hearing on application of 
tia (Kan.) Telephone Co. for. au- 
thority to change rates. 

Oct. 51: Continued hearing on appli- 
cation of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
(o, for authority to change rates. 


| 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

Aug. 24: Hearings on applications 
{Perley (Minn.) Telephone Co., Glyn- 
don (Minn.) Telephone Co., and Hen- 
rum (Minn.) Telephone Co. for au- 
hority to change rates. 

Aug. 29: Hearings on applications 
i Kass & Manterville Telephone 
oe, Kasson, and Farmers Interurban 
Telephon: Co., Rock Dell, for authority 
lochange rates. 

Aug. : Hearing on application of 
lear Valley Telephone Co., Clear- 
‘ater, for authority to change rates. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

Aug, Hearings on complaints 
iy: (1) H rry W. Jensen et al against 
"isconsi Telephone Co. regarding 
‘trvice at Superior; (2) Lawrence M. 
erger ef al against Superior Rural 
: mee Co. and Wisconsin Tele- 
ers Ci egarding service and ex- 
if es :) Lewis C. Lehman against 
gee elephone Co. regarding ex- 
‘iON Of service to Omro. 

Food l _Commission investigations 
, *Ivice .£ Superior Rural Telephone 
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* and * uth Range Parkland Tele- 
hone Co. 


Tne: -18 Hearing on application of 
erie T phone Co., Glen Flora, for 
ority > inerease rates. 
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KOPPERS 





ong-Li e Poles and Crossarms 


can take it! 


Tue term “long life’ most certainly applies to Koppers Pressure- 


Creosoted Poles and Crossarms. They last, on the average, more than 
thirty years, even under severe climatic conditions. 

Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Poles and Crossarms are protected 
against decay — the greatest threat to strength and serviceability of 
wood. Naturally, by installing these strength-retaining, long-lasting 
poles and crossarms, fewer lines go out of service during storms or at 
night ... when replacements are most dangerous and costly . .. when 
interrupted service is most inconvenient and serious to customers. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Deliveries of Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 


Poles are made promptly from many conven- 
iently located treating plants. 


PRESSURE-CREOSOTED WOOD 
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Neither humidity, perspira- 
tion, rain nor moisture in 
any other form can hurt 
TELECORD. 

TELECORD is protected by 
a tough, neoprene jacket that 
is impervious to water in any 
form. This is only one of 
many equally good reasons 
why TELECORD is being 
adopted as standard equip- 
ment by so many Independ- 
ent Telephone Companies. 
If you have cord failures 
caused by moisture, switch 
to TELECORD. 
TELECORDS last longer, 
cost no more than old- 
fashioned troublesome cords 
—they look better, they are 
better. 

For better service for your 
customers and your company, 
put these neoprene-jacketed, 
tinsel-conductor TELE- 
CORDS on your telephones. 
TELECORD for use as line 
or receiver cords may be 
ordered from your Independ- 
ent Telephone Manufacturer 
trimmed to fit all standard 
desk sets. 


Koiled Kords 


NCORPORATED 
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Wants 750-Station Exemption 


An amendment to increase the fed- 
eral Wage-Hour Act exemption from 
500 to 750-station exchanges has been 
introduced in Congress by Senator 
Hugh Butler, (R., Neb.). It is expected 
to be considered when minimum wage 
legislation reaches debate. Legislation 
as reported by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare in July 
would maintain the 500-station exemp- 
tion. 


Vv 


Explains New Principles of 
Wage and Hour Law Amendment 

New principles established the 
congressional amendment to the over- 
time compensation of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act signed by 
President Truman recently were stated 
July 21 by Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

Under the amendment—H.R. 858, 
“an Act to clarify the overtime com- 
pensation provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act .. .”—certain premiums 
paid by employers for work on Satur- 


by 


provisions 


days, Sundays, holidays, nights, or on 
the sixth or seventh day of the work- 
week, added to an 
ploye’s straight-time pay in determin- 
ing his “regular rate” for overtime pay 
purposes, and may be 


need not be em- 


credited toward 


overtime compensation which may be 
due under the Wage and Hour Law 
for work in excess of 40 hours in a 


workweek. Thus, the amendment, which 
is retroactive in effect, makes it lawful 
to treat for 
purposes of the Act, certain payments 
which the Supreme Court (Bay Ridge 
Co. v. held 
not “true overtime” under the act. 

The 
which now may be treated as overtime 
the 


overtime premiums, 


as 


Operating Aaron) were 


pay 
types of 


premium payments 


premiums under provisions of 


amendment are: 


(1) Extra compensation provided 
by a premium rate paid to the em- 
ployes for work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, or holidays, or on the sixth or 


seventh day of the workweek, provided 
such premium rate is not less than one 


and one-half times the rate estab- 
lished in good faith for like work 
performed in nonovertime hours on 


other days; 

(2) Extra compensation provided 
by a premium rate paid to the em- 
ploye under an applicable employment 
contract or collective bargaining agree- 
ment, for work outside of the hours 
established in good faith by the con- 
tract or agreement as the basic, nor- 
mal, or regular workday of not more 
than eight hours, or as the basic, nor- 
mal, or regular workweek of not more 
than 40 hours, provided such premium 
rate is not less than one and one-half 
times the rate established in good 
faith by the contract or agreement for 
like work performed during such work- 
day or workweek. 






















F. Granville Grimes, Jr., Acting Ad. j— 
ministrator of the Labor Depa: tment’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Ci 
Divisions, stated that these principles § @¢ 
are, under the amendment, a))plicabk Fi 
to all industries. He emphasized, how- §/Co 
ever, that they are limited to »:emiums _— 
actually based on rates and rk pe 
riods “established in good faith.” This cars 
phrase is used for the purpx of dis 
tinguishing the agreements mnform- ae 


ing to the act as amended f 
tious schemes and artificial 


m ficti- W 


CVaSslve 





devices such as have been condemned § je) 
in a long line of decisions by the Sp- 
preme Court and several United States ,,, 
courts of appeals. . 
VV tere 


Great Britain Plans System to 
Aid Foreign Telephone Users 


A system whereby  non-Englis| 
speaking visitors to Great Britain wi 
find it simpler to use the telep! 


tem 


me 


SVS 


is being planned by the Britis! 
Post Office Telephone Organization, a 
cording to recent reports. In the future 
all call 
in French, German, Italian, and Spa 


attention 


office notices will be printed 


ish. Special will be paid t 


call offices which 


Dy 


are frequently used 


foreign visitors, such as thos 


air and seaport, and mail e rail 


stations in London. 


Local telephone managers 
cide whether to use all the t at 
in the four languages o those 
which are mainly used. At 
French will be the commo: ruage 
and at others, German. Foreign visit 
will thus have full instruct the 
own language on how to use the } 


booth and how to get vari 














calls—to the operator, direct 
to send a telegram, or to make a ca 
to another country. Those booths whi 
contain foreign languag‘ nstruct 
cards will have a special not n the 
doors. 
The Long Journey t 
Man got off a train alter 4 led 
long trip and virtually fell into 
his hotel bed. The hotel was near 





a railroad yard, and all night long 





\ 
| 
t 
i 










the engines shunted cars around | 
—crashing and banging. Whistles ! 
and bells sounded the long night 
through. | f 

The man fought the no! until es 
six a.m.. then telephon the 
desk. 

“For goodness sake.” in- 
quired wearily, “what time does 





this hotel get to Chicago 
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Commission Has 
Financing Plan 


Continued from page 14) 





ar oo 


srance company. Because of the cost 
f making the loan and the cost of 
wrvicing it, companies desiring to bor- 
w less than $100,000 have had great 
‘ficulty. They are the problem chil- 
iven of the industry. 
“Some of the companies have solved 
the problem where the owners of the 
mpany had additional moneys to in- 
est. A few have sold stock to local in- 
rerests. One company has obtained a 
an from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Some have done temporary fi- 
ancing largely on the basis of the in- 
lividual credit of the owner of the 
company in those cases where a com- 
any was closely held. However, rarely 
except for temporary financing, and 
then only on the assurance that perma- 
ent financing would be obtained, has 
the local bank been helpful. The small 
company is normally located in a small 
mmunity. The local bank’s loaning 
nit is small and the bank naturally 
not anxious to be criticized by a 
federal reserve examiner for having 
-liquid term loans. 
‘To meet this situation, it seemed to 
commission there were but two 
ces: First, the obtaining of credit 
the small telephone company from 
me private source when such credit 
ustified, or second, federal legisla- 
which would permit the federal 
government to do the same thing in the 
ephone industry that it has done for 
isers of electricity under the rural 
electrification plan. I might say in 
passing that in New York we have 
y six rural electrification projects, 
In the territory of one company, 
and all created some time ago. Having 
what one federal agency—one not 
nected with the telephone industry 


—— "8s attempted to do in its effort to 
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uestroy state regulation, we have a jus- 
ued fear of intrusion by any new 
ledera] gulatory agent within our 


ey bear gifts. 

\y 4 . . 

Ne determined to see to it that the 
hey necessary to provide adequate 


| 

| 

Th cins : : 

‘late. We fear the Greeks even when 
\ 


vice is obtained from _ private 
im urces, would be too lengthy and 
“Ve no .seful purpose to describe the 
“gations which led up to the final 
sult. W: enlisted the governor’s aid 
“0 we fi ankly presented the problem 
0 the y ous people interested. The 
‘ult is hat a commitment has been 
le by . group of upstate banks to 
-_ for onstruction purposes to any 
“lephone ympany in the state, unable 
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Poles and Crossarms 


tre 





these materials 


standing strength, endurance, 


up to long service. 


...aind Pole-Line Supplies 


The insulator 
Graybar dist 
facturers. 


S, Wire, strand. hardw 
ributes are 


Whenever 0 g 
supplies from ed aa ne 
get first-quality items — 
livery from a near-by 
house, Saving valuabl 
emergency or re 
shipments, 


you get de- 
Gr aybar ware- 
€ time in either 


Sularly scheduled 


You can confident] 
near-by Graybar Teleph 
ist the responsibilit 
your electrical sy 


Y Zive your 
one Special- 
y of ee all 
rf Pply needs — - 
ree quickly, aad economically 
raybar Electric Company, I 4 
xecutiz ; ‘dine 


os — Building, 


You're sure of deliveries 
when you order pole 


from Graybar. 


arms. The high, rigid sta 


have to meet are your assurance of out- 


and uniformity — adding 


are, and tools that 
eading manu- 


all made by | 


on schedule 


s and crossarms 


We supply full-length, pressure- 


ated poles and Douglas fir cross- 


ndards 





















IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





to obtain funds from other sources, suf- 
ficient moneys for their need provided 
the loan is approved by the public 
service commission. 


“In common with the procedure in 
many other states, financing of all 
utilities is subject to our regulation. To 
approve such a loan we must find: 


“First: That the money is required; 

“Second: That there is a property 
value which supports the loan; and 

“Third: That the company’s business 
is such that there is a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the loan can be paid ac- 
cording to its terms. 

“The interest rate agreed upon was 
4 per cent, although it is anticipated 
that on loans of less than $10,000 the 
interest rate will probably be 5 per 
cent. The loan may be obtained in one 
of two ways. If the local bank 
the company 
wishes to participate in the loan, the 
loan will be made through that bank, 
the other banks taking a participation 
and paying a fee to the local bank for 
servicing the loan. If the local bank is 
not interested, the loan will be made 
direct. So far as the banks are con- 
cerned, the loans are made without any 
independent investigation other than 
the investigation made by the public 
service commission. 


with 


which does business 


“US.” Builds 
Electric Plants 


for every 


“We feel that this arrangement has 
solved the problem of financing the 
small company on a reasonable basis 
if the company is a reasonably sound 
enterprise. This, of course, does not 
solve the problem of the company 
which, even if it receives financing, 
could not possibly pay it back. 

“Certain companies can not econom- 
ically survive. The days of. the local 
company where the maintenance was 
done by the husband and the switch- 
board was operated by the wife and 
children are rapidly drawing to a close. 
Many companies out of which at one 
time the proprietor and his family 
made a comfortable living, sometimes 
with other enter- 
prise such as a farm or a store, have 


in connection some 
no chance of survival if the company 
must be operated by hired labor. Mini- 
mum wage and hour laws and various 
taxes all contribute to making it diffi- 
cult for the smaller 
vive. It is 


company to sur- 
belief that operating 


under conditions as they presently exist 


our 


(and we see no hope of improvement 
in the future), a company having less 
than 300 stations has little hope of 
survival, and above that amount there 
are many companies which only will 
survive because of excellent manage- 
ment or the extra hours of labor put 
in by the owner. The total gross reve- 


telephone use 





Whatever your needs—stand-by power, continuous 
power, or portable power—there's a "U. S." unit 
for the job. Line includes electric plants from '/2 
kw to 140 kw, A.C. and D.C. These "U. S." Electric 
Plants are earning a reputation for dependability 
and economical 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
556 Nebreska Street 
Foreign Division: 212 E. Washington Ave. 





service. Write for information. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Madisen 3, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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nue of a 300-station company 


10eS not 
usually exceed $10,000. Of tha’ at most 
$2,500 is available as compen:ation ty 
the owner-manager provided he does 
most of the maintenance wo 

“If these companies collapse, jt js 
obvious that service can not be termi. 
nated in the area which t previ- 
ously served. Prior to regulation oj 
telephone companies in this te many 
companies obtained franchises or rights 
covering a greater area in that 
which they actually served n many 
cases duplicate franchises ll exist 
and the areas served are largely de 
termined by border-line agreements be 
tween the companies. Whe such 
situation exists we can, of course, orde 
a neighboring company to tend its 
service into an area which longe 
can be served by the local company 
Such an order means forcing the sma 
company out of business. It means 


complete destruction of its assets. It 
should be done only as a last resort 

“Where duplicate franchises do not 
all circumstances 
the 


company which can serve the area bes! 


exist and under 


where it is possible neighboring 
which 


What 


compar! 


should acquire the company 
or is rapidly becoming defunct 
the the 
may be, the owner should be comper 


ever value of small 


sated. Unless this is so the owner wi 
naturally try to hang on as long as 4 
patchwork system can offer even what 
amounts to a mockery of service. De 
termining what compensation frequent! 


entails engineering and accounting e 


aminations which cost as much as, 

not more than, the value of the prop: 
erty being transferred. In common wit! 
certain other states our consent Is Trt 


quired for the transfer of the work 
and system and franchises of one uti: 
ity to the elements 


always being the reasonableness of the 


another—one of 


purchase price. 

“The small company usually has ve! 
little data as to the cost of its propert 
Its books of account 
the book depreciation reserve meaning 
fact within the year in 3 
case before me involving a small tele 


are sketchy 4! 


less. In last 
phone company I noticed that the sur 
plus had remained for 3 
number of years but that the profit 
loss was the 
account. 

“Likewise, property whic! 


unchanged 


reflected in depreciati 


has som 


utility in the hands of a company $1" 


ing second-rate service may be Of ! 
value to a purchasing company whi 
has a high standard of service. There 


fore, in the determination the basis 
of transfer, whether it be 01 


less depreciation or whethe1 


nal cos 
be pres 


ent value, there is always the problem 
as to whether the value to De take 
is the value to the seller or ‘he value 
to the purchaser. 
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East 
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calls 











“We have recently adopted a rule 





| 


| 


= to permit transfers, where less than 
to $10,000 is involved, based upon a re- 
loesy port of the telephone engineer of the 
commission’s staff. This eliminates any 
+ is extended engineering and accounting 
mi-§ examinations and the expense and de- 
evi-§ lay usually attendant upon formal pro- 
. off ceedings. 
anyg “It is not right for any utility in 
ghts the telephone industry or otherwise to 
that serve only those people from whom it 
1any§ can grow fat. A burden exists to give 
»xistl service to all within its franchise ter- 
def yitory. The stronger companies have 
; bel an obligation to extend their service 
h all where service is needed and where 
rderff local companies have reached the point 
1 its where it appears that they can no 
ngerfl longer give good service. 
any.§ “In dealing with the smaller tele- 
mali yhone companies or in respect to any 
NS 48 utility the regulatory commission is 
Ss. lt much more than a policeman assigned 
SOrt tp detective work. It is not sufficient 
) Nol that we enforce the law or that we act 
ANCES impartial judges in determining 
oring§ what rates are to be paid by the pub- 
i bes lic, We have a positive and construc- 
ch \™ tive duty to see to it that the people 
Vhat@ of this country receive the service from 
1pani® the utilities which permits them to live 
npeng according to their desired standard of 
r Wig living. 
pee “Small industry has great problems 
. De sapuate—yecen eee which often 
a threaten its extinction. Obviously some 
al cmpanies can not survive. Others will 
eee survive only in the hands of extremely | 
mets — management. If the cus- 
with were of small telephone companies 
sagt wd to obtain the telephone service to 
alle —_ they are entitled, one of three 
util methods must be followed: 
men “First, the ownership of all tele- 
of thf phones by one or few strong com- 
panies ; 
1s vel’ Mangsangs wg subsidy in some 
opert panies: aon ner for the weaker com- 
y anh “Third, assistance and guidar by 
aning-E the stat. regulatory hedien i ion 
ir in? small companies which have sound eco- 
ll tele oo spects, coupled with an in- 
he sut- eo ng Rs stronger companies 
4 
vofit. off tinue. . able to con- 
sciatiol 
“learn stly urge upon you that the 
is some fatter so'ition is the soundest, the 
ny givg™St pre ical and the one most in 
> of m0 keeping h the American tradition.” 
> whit! 
There VV 
ne basis >> Fore: 
nal cos ete Correspondent: “Telephone 
be pres F, — ily cost a lot in the Near 
problem aa. 
e takell Wife: ey do?” 
1e valu Foreig: orrespondent: “Yeah! All 
talls are ‘sian to Persian.” 
>HONYPAugust 20 1949 








In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 16) 





operative or public body proposing to 
duplicate its service facilities. 


Hopley told the committee that if 
these faults were corrected in the bill 


the Bell companies would have no 


objection to the making of loans 
through regular government agencies 
to existing companies or farmer-owned 
companies. 

Hal S. Dumas, president of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., made three somewhat similar pro- 
posals: 

(1) Existing 


telephone companies 


should be given a definite first prefer- 
ence in the granting of these loans. 
It is a stated objective of most of the 
supporters of this bill that the small, 
weak companies be helped to extend 
their service to rural areas. If the pur- 
pose is really to help private enter- 
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CRAMER 


TELEPHONE CHAIRS 
for SWITCHBOARDS 
and PBX BOARDS 


Cramer Chairs are a "Natural" 
for switchboard jobs, with Hi- 
Models and low models providing 
the best in posture seating for 
every application. They feature 
comfort, ease of adjustment, 
proper posture and outstanding 
versatility. Mobility provided by 
ball bearing casters means 
greater board capacity per oper- 
ator with far less fatigue. 


Model 2422R— 
With Hite-Master 
The Hi-Model illus- 
trated (seat height 
adjustment 232"" to 
32'2'') is equipped 
with the new oval 
shaped drop-front 
seat, pressure re- 
lieving genuine 
molded foam seat 
cushion and the new 
Hite-Master control 
for automatic seat 
and footring height 
adjustment, Avail- 
able with casters or 
glides. 

















Built for 
Years of Service 


Cramer Chairs cre 
famous for durability, soli 
construction, simplicity and 
outstanding, posture-wise 
comfort. They pay for 
themselves, too, with divi- 
dends accruing from _in- 
creased employee efficiency 

and well-being. 





Model 22— 
With Hite-Master 


The Cramer Regular 
Model illustrated 
(seat height adjust- 
ment 1712" to 21°") 
is job-fitted to the 
new low height 
switchboards. Boast- 
ing all the fine qual- 
} ities engineered cnd 

built into Cramer 





\vV Posture Chairs, its 

) usefulness is further 

se : i enhanced by the 
é N unique Hite-Master 
control, automatic 


seat height adjustment without effort. 
Both models available without 
Hite-Master Control 
Chairs for special applications 
upon request 
Models 2422R and 22 Carried in 
Stock By 
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TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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prise to do the job, why not make such 
help positive and certain. The present 
proposal places these small companies 
on the same preference level with all 
other applicants. 


(2) Prohibit duplication. Do not al- 
low the uncontrolled judgment of ad- 
ministrators far removed from actual 
local conditions to place this unbearable 
burden upon the public and upon our 
industry. 


(3) Prohibit the acquisition of ex- 
change properties already established 
in urban areas. Such acquisition, which 
is left to the judgment of the adminis- 
trator, may well make this a municipal 
ownership telephone bill instead of a 
rural telephone bill. 


Dumas recalled that the great de- 
pression of the early thirties almost 
destroyed agricultural economy in the 
southern states. It had a disastrous 
effect on the farmer-owned telephone 
lines. He said that his company did all 
it could to help during this period— 
even donating materials and extending 
long-term credit for switching charges. 
Yet Southern Bell lost nearly a third 
of all telephones, both urban and rural, 
during the depression. 

The 


witness continued: 


“When recovery began, we found it 
very difficult to interest farmers in re- 
establishing their cooperative _ lines. 
Much of the pole line and wire was in 
such shape that it could not be re- 
claimed. A great change had begun in 
our agricultural set-up. We started full 
tilt to diversify so as to get away from 
the one-crop system, and farmers were 
busy the year around, no longer having 
plenty of time to build and maintain 
their own lines. For this reason, the 
rebuilding of cooperative lines became 
a much more expensive matter. 


“About this time those 
lines which were rebuilt or which had 
been kept in service encountered an- 
other difficulty. These lines were mostly 
one wire circuits with grounded re- 
turns. These worked quite well as long 
as there was no outside electrical inter- 
ference. When REA started construct- 
ing its power lines, it also almost 
universally used grounded return cir- 
cuits. The power currents being so 
much stronger than those used on tele- 
phone lines made the latter so noisy as 
to be useless, and a great many more 
cooperative lines went out of use. We 
began to receive many requests to fur- 
nish these farmers service over facili- 
ties which we owned and maintained.” 


cooperative 


Dumas showed the senators a chart 
marking the results of a program 
started in the middle thirties to restore 
farm service. This was interrupted by 
the war and it was not until after VJ- 
Day that restrictions could be lifted. 
The witness agreed with the objective 
to bring telephone service to the farm- 
ers. But he added that this always had 


been the telephone industry’s objec- 
tive and still is. He continued: 
“To meet this objective, we are 


building telephone plant as fast as is 


humanly possible. We also feel a 2 eg} 
moral obligation to keep the rate: fo) 
this service as low as we can, consi: ‘en; 
with fair treatment of our fellow em. 
ployes and with reasonable cons ep. 
ation for the financial stability of oy 


company. The average rate for | raj 
residential multi-party service in ow 
area on June 15 of this year, exe!) siv, 
of excise tax, was $2.54, which was 
40 cents less than it was in January. 
1930. This is a reduction over this 
period of 14 per cent. 

“T would like to call your atte:tioy 
to the fact that at the average rat 
for this service in our area the cost 
per local call to the users of this sery- 
ice is about 1.7 cents. Each of thes 
calls is a two-way call during which 
message is delivered over a consider 
able distance and a reply received. You 
may wish to contrast this with 


Sta 
rates for local service, which makes 
much larger charge for very 
slower service. 


a 


mucel 


“We have had the most cordial rela 
tions possible with almost all of the 
REA cooperatives in our area. We, to- 
gether with the REA and the Bel! Lab- 
oratories, pioneered with the technica 
work done to make joint use of line 
facilities safe and practical. We have 
joint use agreements now covering 
1,425 miles of line and we hope to in- 
crease this to 2,500 by the end of this 
year. Already approximately 5,828 
rural telephones are served by such 
lines and we hope this number will in- 
crease rapidly. We _ consider 
joint use agreements of great impo) 
tance in extending telephone servicé 
in rural areas... .” 


the ot 


The Investment Banker's Testimony 


the 
Chicago, 


In some respects 
Robert Mason of 
of the Public 
mittee of the 


testimony 0! 
chairmal 
Securities Com 


Bankers’ As 


Service 


Investment 


sociation of America, was most im 
portant of all. He gave the committee 
the first round concrete estimate—that 
this writer has seen—of what it woul 


cost the government to finance the com 
pany’s extension of telephone service t 
the farmers of America. Coming fron 
a disinterested source (outside of the 
but 


figures for the extension of farm tele 


telephone industry) based on cos 


phones volunteered by 
the bill, Mr. 
cost of financing telephone services t 


supporte B 


Mason’s estimate of the 


3,400 farms was most impressive 


He 


House 


that neither th 


version of the bil 


pointed out 


nor Senate 
carries any limit as to the amount th 
government might have to put at th 
disposal of REA for its farm telephon 
service program. But Mason, who als 
Central 
the 

He 


private 


is president of Republic C 
of Chicago, placed 
than $1,200,000,000. 
funds for 
telephone companies 
investment bankers not | In 
terest in the financing of this lus 
try.” He stated that Bell System com 
panies have sold $2,400,000,000 | yub- 
lic securities since the end of 1! 6 
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eat # whic! $1,700,000,000 was financed | 
for B throu sh investment bankers. Interest | 





mf oe Yoarzes e320 percent. | APPROVED—MAASDAM POW’R-PULL 
oo. rang: from 2.85 to 3.25 per cent. 

oul Independents, likewise, have been 

ral 


able to get new capital at interest 
ren ranging from 3.10 to 4 per cent on 
vas terms extending 25 years and more, he 
ry, pointed out. Mr. Mason asked for 
this these amendments if the Senate de- 
cides to act on the bill this session: 
_ (1) Prohibit loans unless an admin- 
ee istrative finding shows no_ private 


Every telephone man that has used this light 
versatile tool has not only approved of it but 
has praised it loudly. 


Truly the tool of 1,000 uses. It weighs only 6 | 
Ibs. yet has a safe capacity of 34 ton. Double 


locking drum and non-kinking cable insure posi- 


oyy-— funds available; (2) ban construction 
ese joans duplicating or competing with 
s “Ff existing facilities; (3) make loan 
You rates carry, amortize the loan, and 
stalf provide adequate depreciation and re- 


°S af placement reserves; and (4) make in- 
1uch 


tive holding and releasing. 
terest rates as high as the current 
over-all cost of long-term money to 


ce. : es Only use can tell the whole story of this amaz- 
the the government (about 214 per cent). 

, to- Incidentally, with respect to non- Ing tool. 

Lab- governmental financing, there was put 

vine into the record of the Senate Agricul- 


haveg ture Committee the text of the address 
ringf given by Spencer B. Eddy, deputy 
chairman of the New York Public 
. gogp Service Commission, on Aug. 9 in 


sucht Cleveland before the annual convention TELEPHONE REPAIR & SU PPLY COM PANY 


ll in-§ of the National Association of Railroad 





Order One Now — Price $14.75 


these & Utilities Commissioners (see page DANIEL H. McNULTY, Manager 

}por- 9 ‘ —_ a er ’ aE " 

rvice 18)- Commissionet Eddy told the con- 1760 Lunt Ave. Chicago 26, Il. 
vention that the New York commission 








had enlisted the aid of a group of local 
pny banks to advance funds for needed con- 





vy off struction in cases approved by the 


rmang regulatory body. 


Com- Eddy declared that New York state You CON G0 q foi 

; l ° ° CL 

’ As has about 90 telephone companies with on 

> im-f small revenues, plants badly worn out toe 

nitteef and needing immediate rehabilitation. 
thatf In addition, he said, these small com- 






would panies, with annual revenues less than 
-com-f $15,000, have virtually no credit re- 
ice tof Sources, or, in cases where they could 
fromf obtain loans, the cost of financing 
yf the} makes them prohibitive. 

1 cost 
Joes vv 
rs oO 
‘f the} 2} Are people more curious than any- 
ces to} body? The first day dial telephones 
were installed in Eugene. Ore.. calls to- 


eh talled 200.000 instead of the normal 


ent 90.000 
1¢ bil 


; e 
e* © e@ 
“< with a hittfe GOLD SEAL TAPE 
th »T ‘ h MIME 
»phon The producer of a local dramatic 
mee “ociety was giving final instructions be- Here's a tape you Can count on in emergencies. 
a fore the curtain went up on the first Gold Seal does not dry out, peel or ravel. 


nigh There's more tape value in every roll because 
_p@sht« the show. . ; : : 

there’s no waste. Try Gold Seal Tape on your 
next job. In single rolls and handy 10-roll 
cartons. Jenkins Bros. (Rubber Division), 80 
White St., New York 13. 


ipl “No don’t forget.” he told the 
fieroin.. “when the villain takes you in 
you have to call out loudly. 
‘Please cave me! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


jus} But he 


Phis ay 


heroine, a telephone girl, 


| 
m comp#*touglh down the house when she ab- 


i» pubpntmi jledly cried, “Please save me! 


1°46 of Oh, do ble-oh!” 








MADE BY JENKINS BROS. ... MAKERS OF FAMOUS JENKINS VALVES———____ 
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vision is particularly troublesome in Sometimes an employe has pe) sonaj§} Ma 
























4A k Ss ¥ & certain industries such as the telephone troubles and cannot keep his mir | ex. §jrive 
| e aTe y industry where many of the employes— __clusively upon the job at hand. L: ck of their 
P + £ J b the installers and repairmen particu- pride in accomplishing well the task § jont 
ar © °o larly—work by themselves most of the at hand is also conducive to acci ients, § part 
‘ : time. Much of this work is done on the Pride in the job and meticulous c:ire jp §,»< 
(Continued from page 18) , . in Bi gram 
premises of the customer where safety doing a task both encourage att: ntion are 
conditions are not subject to inspection to safety by preventing wander ng of § ly 
and where unsafe working conditions the mind or day dreaming. lent 
lack of proper supervision, poor plan- are not readily corrected. This fact Most difficult to combat in «afety repre 
ning of work, lack of proper mental at- puts a heavy responsibility upon the work is the spirit of bravado that tee: sua 
titude, physical defects of employes, individual employe to avoid hazards quently applauds men who take long §yuto 
lack of proper tools or defective tools, and accomplish his job in a safe man- chances and ridicules the man who der 
use of improper methods or materials, ner. takes the safe way. Every effort should § sence 
etc. No one factor causes a majority Under these circumstances the be made to dispel this very unwise and § jive 
of the accidents. A balanced safety proper mental attitude of the employe dangerous attitude among the workers, § In: 
program must put proper emphasis toward safety and toward his work An error in judgment due to lack of Biri. 
upon eliminating each of these factors. must be relied upon. Lack of such proper training or instruction fre- hic 
Lack of supervision is one of the proper attitude is often a contributing quently results in poor planning of the Ban 
more frequent causes of accidents. In- factor in causing accidents. Frequently job to be done and, therefore, may be a yu 
variably it has been found that in in- lack of concentration upon the task at factor in causing accidents. Sometimes § jriv 
dustries or companies in which em- hand is involved. This failure of the faulty practices and work methods ar idg 
ployes are closely supervised by intelli- employe to keep his mind upon his’ followed by even the skilled and ex- §ient 
gent foremen the industrial accident work may be due to a number of _ perienced man. Mi. 
rate is lowest. It is certain that in- causes. Sometimes the work has _ be- In some of the mechanical and phys- ; 
telligent leadership by supervisors, the come monotonous because of constant ical aspects, safety becomes an engi- 2 
job training that such supervision pro- repetition; perhaps there is a feeling neering problem. Safe work equipment ot 
vides, and the desire to do a job well that the job is not sufficiently impor- must be chosen and safe methods of ve 
that such supervision creates, are pow- tant; possibly the employe is provoked doing routine tasks developed. Tools Se 
erful factors in reducing accidents. at working conditions, at supervisors and work equipment must be con- st 
Safety is largely the result of capable or with fellow employes; or there may  stantly inspected to detect and _ re- “a 
leadership and _ skilled workmanship. be distraction due to noise, conversa- move hazardous conditions which may " 
The problem of obtaining close super- tion and other activities. exist. . 
¢ 
np 
Unused 
nus 
suRPLUS|—| 
| | 
ni 
yi TELEPHONE |. 
} WIRE |" 
THEY ALWAYS FIT 4 
Ai, © W-110 B-2 conductor, twisted : 
Every Armstrong’s Glass Insulator is : pair, 3 copper and 4 steel aN 
hand-gauged for accuracy of pinhole : strands tinned, insulated. soul 
diameter and thread contour, Thus they J : gua 
always fit, always screw on smoothly. i ) Half-mile and mile steel reels. tic 
In addition, each production run is , 4 $4 5° LJ io P 
tested for resistance to thermal shock. In i — caiaiaaaien ne 
mechanical tests, they support loads that ‘e * { 
bend standard mounting pins. You can Py ts 
depend on Armstrong’s Glass Insulators i 


for consistently trouble-free service. i fe ce U t A Y O t Ss 
Try Armstrong’s Glass Insulators to- ne 


day. Your distributor has them. Or write \ . . 
Armstrong Cork Co., Industrial 22> a Peay se a a $ 50 
Division, Millville, N. J. These © saad Giscon which screws PER 
insulators are available for export. ioe intietes Dashed acsted CASE 


in steel strapped wooden’ f.98 ourN.Y. 
case, 175 pieces per case. warehouse 





Hemingray ~°. 40 


PUN TINY GRAV =6=60)«©6OFRENCH-VAN BREEMS, INC. |. 
Dept. T, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. ¥- fea 


TELEP” !ONY fAu 


for communications... for power 
































ial! Mary of our men have occasion to 
x- Fjrive uotor vehicles in connection with 
of Ftheir -egular duties. Automobile acci- 
sk Bent »orevention must, therefore, be 
ts. Fyart of any comprehensive safety pro- 
in # gram. Most of our automobile accidents 
ion fare minor, involving no injury and 
nly moderate damage, but each acci- 
jent must be viewed carefully as it 
presents a potentially serious one. It 
sually takes two drivers to make an 
automobile accident and almost any ac- 
cident can be avoided by the intelli- 
and care of either 














vence, alertness 


and @ driver. 

rs. Instruct your men to be defensive 
of Birivers and keep out of situations in 
fre- Byhich the actions of the other fellow 


an involve them in an accident. Cour- 
makes friends for the 
iriver and for the company, and good 


tous driving 
idgment in driving keeps your acci- 
lent record clean. 

Making safety part of the job can- 
t be accomplished on a _ hit-or-miss 
asis. It re-education of your 
eitire working forces in order to make 
thm able to work with safety. It 
means a continuing program of proper 
nstruction, 


means 


ools 


con- engineering alertness to 


re- @ improvements that can reduce hazards, 


may @ the right kind of maintenance and re- 
air of all equipment. It means the use 

f educational publicity. It means the 
combined effort and cooperation of the 
employer, the worker, and the super- 
sor. 

Make safety part of the job. Remem- 
ter the Safety A-B-C: Always Be 
Careful. And remember that 
ents don’t happen—they are caused, 


“Acci- 


HI 


) eliminate the causes.” 

(The foregoing is an address deliv- 
ered before the recent California con- 
vention. ) 


J Vv 
Telephones Cause Fire Island 
To Lose Claim to Isolation 


That sandy, wind-swept sliver of 
d ~ known as Fire Island, which 
el stretches for about 30 miles off the 
4. suth shore of Long Island, N. Y., 
q guarding it from the rollicking Atlan- 
. ue, is rapidly losing its traditional 
claim of isolation. 
se ie 
The cessity of communications for 
HS grov ng population, particularly va- 
» cationis who swell the island’s popu- 
3 ation several hundred to some 10,- 
in ‘ye summer, has wrought many 


“anges in recent years. A _ notable 
| N@ is he inereasing jingle of tele- 
I Phone ils in the once telephoneless 
| aven. 

o. 40 _ Cons iction crews of the New York 

Telephi Co., using its cable boat 
"7 — recently laid a submarine 

“© & taining 100 pairs of wires for 
=}! dista’ ec of about six miles across 
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For Your Consideration 





HUBBARD TANDEM 
TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 


HOT GALVANIZED 


FOR EASY, QUICK, EFFICIENT 
TRANSPOSITIONS 


For complete details, write to Hubbard & Company « Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Electrical and Telephone Construction Specialties | 


“HANG 


Also a complete line of 


THE 


LOAD 


ON HUBBARD 


HARDWARE" 
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In the new Koiled Kord, seven 
feet of high quality telephone 
cord is koiled to a compact, 
neat koil less than nine inches in 
length that extends to more 
than four feet. It always retracts, 
never gets “baggy” or loose no 
matter how often it is stretched. 
The new Koiled Kord has an 
O.D. of .195 inches, weighs less 
than 21/, ounces and has _ 
of only 1 pound when fully 
extended. 


NOW PRICED AT 


ONLY 75¢ 


Tinsel conductors with rubber 
insulation provide maximum 
flexibility and uniformly high 
insulation resistance under all 
service conditions. The sturdy 
neoprene jacket provides pro- 
tection against light, heat, 
grease, acids, humidity, perspi- 
ration and all sorts of abrasion. 
Priced so that you can now give 
your customers the greatest tele- 
phone cord convenience and 
service at no extra cost to them. 


Koiled Kords available 
trimmed to fit all standard 
desk sets. Specify type when 
ordering through your Inde- 
pendent Telephone Supplier. 


Koiled Kords 


INCORPORATED 


ARRAS 
BOX K, 


HAMDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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the bottom of Great South Bay. Some 
15 miles of land cables were reeled off, 
strung on existing pole lines of the 
Coast Guard and lighting company to 
reach ten communities on the island’s 
western end. 

On the job were more than 30 tele- 
phone plant men, using jeeps and other 
special vehicles during the two-months’ 
period of installation. The Coast 
Guard also cooperated in transporting 
the land cables. 

To protect the new submarine cable 
from the anchors of numerous fishing 
craft frequenting the waters of Great 
South Bay, it was buried two feet or 
more in sand and mud on the bottom. 
In this operation a diver walked along 
the floor of the bay, after the voiceway 
was laid, and applied jet water 
sure to “dig” the trench into which 
the cable automatically sank. About 
every mile along the route, w 
lengths of the cable were spliced and 
special “loading” equipment at- 
tached, the waterproofed lines were 
buried to a depth of about four feet. 


Vv 


pres- 


ere 


was 


Worn Directory Reunites Son 
And Father After 43 Years 

A worn Detroit, Mich. telephone di- 
rectory and a quirk of fate recently 
brought ailing William Geddes, 
his son, Harold, together after 43 
years of separation. The elder Mr. 
Geddes bought the directory for 25 
cents from a tramp on a San Fran- 
cisco dock. 

The fathér, a railroad engineer, dis- 
appeared mysteriously from his home 
in Rochester, N. Y., in 1906. He left 
behind his wife two small sons. 
The family heard from 
again. 


67, and 


and 
never him 

During World War II, the 
Geddes the merchant marine, 
serving throughout the war in combat 
areas of the Pacific. Afterwards, the 
thought that he might die from 
a heart ailment aroused in 
sire to find his former 

He started writing letters to police 
departments in eastern cities asking 
them to help. He wrote 112 in all, but 
each was a new disappointment. 

Then he bought that Detroit tele- 
phone directory. Listed there was a 
“Harold Geddes” and his long search 
was finally ended. 


Vv 


elder 
joined 


soon 
him 
family. 


a de- 


OBITUARIES 

EDWIN B. BABEAUX, 44, general au- 
ditor of Upstate Telephone Corp. of 
New York, Johnstown, died following 
a heart attack July 30 at his camp on 
West Caroga Lake, the company’s 
headquarters 





Mr. Babeaux started in th 
phone business in 1933 with tl 
ern operating group ayy ig te 


tele- 
east- 
rs of 







General Telephone Corp., in Erie, Pa. 
A year later he was transfe a to 
Johnstown, N. Y., where he remained 
until his death. 

Prior to entering the telephone busi- 


ness, he had been an auditor 


Detroit automobile firm. 


vith a 


emtenieniil 





He was born in Greenville, Pa., and 
attended public schools there. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Detroit. 

Surviving are his widow, Mildred: a 
son, Kenneth, and a daughter, Carol 
Ann. 

e ee | 

CHARLES HALL, Portland, Ore. 
president and organizer of the Oregor 
& Washington Telephone Co., Hood 
fiver, and the Coos & Curry Tele- 
phone Co., died July 17. 

Active in state politics, Mr. Hall 
was three times contender for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor. He 
also served on the state fish and game 
commission and the Oregon land set- 


tlement board. 
Among his other 
fessional interests were 
shipbuilding, 
eral drug stores. 


business and pro- 
teaching, lum 


bering, banking and sev- 


Party Line Transmission 
and Ringing Improved with 
Vincent Rare Gas Relay 






































I 
Cr 
May be Used with a 
Harmonic or Coded Bells = 
( 
End objectionable noise 
interference due to tran- a 
sient and induced volt- = 
ages, and provide addi- - 
tional lightning protection * 
in bell circuits, with the ; r 
Vincent Rare Gas Relay. Vincent Rare Gas } VU 
Compact, non-mechanical, Relay, RTC- 2. | — 
° . Ready for 
the Vincent Rare Gas Re- Mounting. 
lay is easily inserted in 
the bell box, or at the ground connecuon 
or protector block on compact handsets, 
in series with each bell. It needs no further Or 
maintenance. : 
Since the resistance of the relay is practte Fi 
cally infinity below 60 volts, its normal [r— 
breakdown voltage, the line remains OF . 
mally free from paths to ground. Ringing Se 
voltage of 85 volts ionizes the rare inert Be 
gases, is transmitted without difficu! — 
The Vincent Rare Gas Relay may be wsed 
on magneto or common battery lines ef ap 
100,000 in daily use! Write for dé Re 
on, 
L. S. BRACH Mfg. Cofp. 
7 Pi 
—_ 


Dept. Z, 200 Central Ave., Newark. N. J. 
TELEPHONY 
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' SURPLUS 


RAYTHEON 


“"RECTICHARGERS"” 
PEC. NO. W-3826 


Input: 115 volts 
AC, 60 cy., 1 ph, 
- - « Output: 48 
v. DC at 3 am- 
peres reguiated 
and adjustable. 
Charges 23 cell 
battery or may 
be used direct 
as battery elimi- 
nator. 


This equipment 
is designed to 
supply current at 
constant voltage 
to any load with- 
in its rating and 
in addition to 
supply current to 
a storage battery 
connected across 
its load, of suf- 





ficient amoun. to maintain full charge. The 
function of the battery is to supply surge 
“urrent due to sudden changes in load and 


to supply current above the rating of the 
Recticharger for temporary overload, and to 
act as a ‘‘stand-by’’ source of power in 
event of commercial power sono 


WUE tiie okt" M** $69.50 


Similar unit for tt-12 cell battery (6 Amps., 

Volt Output). 

Bat Gees MICO) COVE. 2c cc cccnceciscs 74. 50 
Size ttxt7x21'4 Inches. Packed Wt. 236 Lbs. 





immediate Delivery—FOB, Tuckahoe 7, 


ELECTRONICRAFT 


5S WAVERLY PLACE TUCKAHOE 7, N. Y 
PHONE: TUCKAHOE 3-0044 


N. Y. 





POLES 








| B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 
= 








{ 


Cascade Pole Co., P.O. Box 743, Ta- 



































coma, Wash. Creosoted Douglas Fir 
land Cedar Poles. 
I 
Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, 
Creosoting Division, 700 Dierks Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. — Pressure creosoted 
ellow pine poles at our modern plant 
Process City, Ark., near DeQueen. 
Curtis Pole Co., Helena, Mont.—Fir, 
2arcn dgepole Pine Poles. Butt treated 
r Ful enegeth Treated with Creosote or 
Ps it 
| Forest Products Treating Co., 541 Pit- 
| tock Block, Portland 5, Ore.—Douglas 
ea al Lodgepole Pine Voles Pressure 
| reater it Laramie, Wyo., and The 
U). lles re, 
en 
pinnetiieees 
Idaho Pole Co., Sandpoint, tdaho.— 
lar .dgepole, Fir or Larch poles 
tt en tank or pressure treated 


creosote. Plants at Sandpoint, 
ozeman, Montana; Milwaukie, 
ind Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
or telegraph inquiries collect 
it service. 


























‘ Inter: ational Creosoting and Construc- 
on C Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Souths Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
eaun t and Texarkana, Texas. 
——— 
‘a ee 
a N Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
polis, ‘inn.—Northern White—Western 
Hed ( r Poles, Plain or butt-treated. 
ee 
Wo 


°roducts Co., American Bank 
tland, Ore.—Creosoted Douglas 
and Lodgepole Pine Poles. 








Produces Film Depicting Rural 
Telephone Growth in South 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. has just produced a new 
motion picture entitled “‘Partners in 
Progress,” which relates the parallel 


growth of farming and rural telephone 
construction in the South. 

In the first portion of the 20-minute 
sound, color film, scenes are 
the improved farming 
throughout the South, and the modern 
methods the farmers are using to pro- 
duce record-breaking yields. 
to the 


shown of 
conditions 


Close heart of more modern, 
advancing farms in that part of the 
country, is an increased need for rural 
telephones in of the nine states 
Southern Bell. The latter 
portion of the film describes the com- 
pany’s all-out efforts to meet 


each 
served by 


these 
needs. 

The film records the 
it from the time the 
placed until the 


steps taken by 
rural order is 


telephone is installed. 


What Counts in Cords 


® Tinsel that won't break! 
© Braid that won't fray! 


@ insulation that won't leak! 


a: ZS 
aot — — eng 


os 
a 


These are top-quality features 











MOISTURE-PROOF Ri | 


that you find in all 


MOISTURE-PROOF 
RUNZEL CORDS 





A complete stock on hand at 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 














The portrayal of modern telephone 
equipment in action shows how South- 
ern Bell is able to install rural tele- 
phones today five times faster than 
ever before. 

Taxi riders in Las Vegas, Nev., 


the gambling city, are carried be- 


tween casinos by the Lucky Cab 
Co., whose telephone number is 
7-11. 














FOR SALE 


LEAD COVERED TELEPHONE 
CABLE, in random lengths, re- 
moved from a camp installation. 
We offer subject to prior sale 
and prompt delivery, FOB Kan- 
sas City, Mo., approximate foot- 
age at the following prices: 


400 Ft. 400 Prs. $1.00 per Ft. 
1,500 Ft. 300 Prs. -85 per Ft. 
5,000 Ft. 200 Prs. .63 per Ft. 
5,000 Ft. 150 Prs. -52 per Ft. 
5,500 Ft. 100 Prs. .30 per Ft. 
1,500 Ft. 75 Prs. .22 per Ft. 
4,000 Ft. 10 Prs. .09 per Ft. 


All ends of the cable are pro- 
tected against the weather and 
reeled on spools. Orders ac- 
cepted for any quantity. 


BROWN-STRAUSS CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 78 Phone: L.D. 169 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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DEPEND ON | 


UTTLE 








The proved and 
standard Protection for 
Underground Telephone 
Cables. 
Cheapest in the long 
run. Highest quality 
and a full line 
of shapes. 


National Fireproofing Corp. 


202 E. OHIO STREET, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


Experienced cable splicers wanted by 
large midwest Independent telephone 
company. Good wages and working 
conditions. Write giving age and ex- 


perience to Box No. 2795 c/o TELEPH- 
ONY. 


Experienced plant superintendent 
with some engineering knowledge. Also, 
combination man—3,000 common bat- 
tery plant North Central Indiana. 
Write all particulars to Box No. 2809, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


CABLE SPLICERS, linemen, station in- 
stallers and repairmen—large _ tele- 
phone company in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Write Box No. 2808, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


EXPERIENCED — CONSTRUCTION FORE- 
MAN. For Toll and Exchange construc- 
tion, also Cable Splicer. Steady work 
and good pay. Write: Public Utilities 
California Corp. (T. C. Tompers—Plant 
Mgr.), Box 707, Susanville, Calif. 


_ WANTED—Any kind of cable splic- 
ing and repair work. Guaranteed. 
L. GUSTAVISON 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 
Telephone 53-F 13 


Box 168 





TELERING—for low cost, reliable tele- 
Phone ringing power. Write for de- 
tails on prices and trade-in plan. 
TELKOR, P.O. Box 186, Elyria, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 

TELEPHONE PLANT AND WA- 
TER SYSTEM—tTelephone 100  sub- 
scribers, Water System 60 subscribers, 
one per cent of net rec. Can be bought 
separately, $4,500 cash. Write R. J. 
Anderson, P.O. Box 135, Montgomery, 
Texas. 





SMALL EXCHANGE in northern Wis- 
consin. Excellent rates and toll. A 
good investment. Price $15,000, one- 
third cash. Write Box No. 2807, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


FIVE TELEPHONE EXCHANGES in 
Black Hills area. Priced to sell. West- 
ern Telephone Co., Rapid City, S. D. 


MAGNETO WALLSETS, compact type, 
serviceable condition. Inquire: THE 
LINCOLN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH CoO., Lincoln, Nebr. 





REAL BARGAINS 


100,000 ft. No. 18-2 parallel copper, 
GEFANGCA WITS ....cccccees $10.00 M ft. 
Hand Set Cord, 3 wires 10 ft. long, 
U. S. Signal Corp., CC348A...50c ea. 
Repeating Coil C-161 Similar to 
WECO 645, WECO No. 77A used in 
Phantom circuits and simplex sys- 
tems, can be used as a ring through, 
talking through coil........ $1.10 ea. 
Tool set for telephone and cable splic- 
ing TE56A-Signal Corp set (new) 
EE cob ocdaws eentecaneas $500.00 
Telegraph Key J-38 heavy contacts, 
finger tip action with shorting key 
ecosececoeseseos Coccesocnceescesesces bey 
Tackle block with two Chicago grips 
Po eoe Chee adalakedare ....90.00 


H. L. BOGGESS 


LIBERTY © MISSOURI 








FOR SALE 





——. 


CABLE SPLICING and REPAIRING 
Wilton Elec. and Telephone Cont. Co, 


Wilton Junction, Iowa 
Telephone 21 — Andy Mueller 





As Removed from Service 
Common Battery Equipment 


Kellogg No. 118 Stands, No. 742 Steel 


Wall Sets @ 75c each. 


Kellogg No. 600, No. 610, Steel Ringer 


Boxes @ $1.25 each. 
Write Box 2803, c/o TELEPHONY 





RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT 


Rebuilt and Refinished Kellogg No. 22 Trans- 
mitters, complete with refinished back and 
new mouthpiece ae $1.45 

Kellogg No. 41 Receiver—repolished shell and 
new cord $1.25 

Like new Kellogg 5 bar 1600 ohm signa! sets— 








$10.50 ea. or lot of 20 for $200.00 
Kellogg Desk Sets—completely rebuilt and re- 
finished throughout, with new cords and 
mouthpiece—$4.00 ea. or $3.50 lots of 10. 
New W.E., S.C., or Kellogg 


Mouthpieces . $0.10 ea. 
New W.E. No. 47 Plugs 50 ea. 
Local or Common Battery Induction 

Coils 50 ea. 


Kellogg All Steel Common Battery Bell Boxes, 
with cond., ind. coil and 1000 ohm st. line 
ringer—enclosed gong $3.00 ea. 

Kellogg No. 117 Handset Type Non-positional 
Transmitter with bakelite front to fit old 


style back—LB or CB $1.50 
New Lenz Moistureproof 36 in. Rec 
Cords . $0.22 ea. 


We also handle Condensers, Sub Station Pro- 
tectors, Nicopress Tools and Sleeves, Kick Coils, 
Cook Protectors, Fuses, Bantam Phones, Handset 
Wall Phones, New Cords for any purpose, etc. 
Write your needs. 

Over 40 years serving Independent Telephony 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1704 W. 21st Place Chicago 8, Ill. 
EDW. C. STOEFFHAAS, JR., Manager 








KELLOGG W. E. CO. 
STROMBERG - CARLSON 
AUTOMATIC ELEC. CO. 

DEAN MONARCH 


PRICES ON 


COLUMBUS 





RECONDITIONED 
RELAYS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 





COILS SPRING ASSEMBLIES MOUNTINGS 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


~~ 


LINE CUT OFF 
TRUNK CORD 
POLARIZED MECHANICAL 
SELECTOR CONNECTOR 
REPEATER LINE SWITCH 


REQUEST 


6, OHIO 











IN STOCK 
** Protectors—Cook, B-13, substa- 
tion protectors, New. .$1.10 ea. 


**Plugs—W.E. No. 47, 


New . $.40 ea. 


**Testerms Drop wire connec- 
tors, weatherproof, New $.75 ea. 
**Operators Breast Plate Set 
Kellogg No. 177-C or W.E. No. 
396-A, New ......0.«% $2.50 ea. 
**Cable Terminal—W.E. No. 26- 
LA, 26 pair, New, complete w 
10 ft. stub, Pole mtg... $50.00 ea. 
**Main Frame—New, complete, 
FM-19, for 100 lines. . $50.00 ea. 


TELE-WIRE 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 


distributors of 
telephone wire—cable—supp!'es 
136 Maiden Lane, New York 7, “.Y- 

WHitehall 3-5865 
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